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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS, 

Agricultural Bureau Conference. 

Arrangements are now being made for the third annual Conference 
of Branehes of the Agricultural Bureau situated on the River Murray. 
The gathering will be held this year at Waikerie, and the time fixed 
on is the third week in May. 

Farmers and the Soldiers’ Funds. 

Unanimous support was given by the representatives of Uo 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau to the 1916 Congress resolution 
that every Agricultural Bureau member should set aside a definite 
acreage of the then coming harvest, the proceeds to be devoted to the 
South Australian Soldiers’ Fund. 

Donations are now coming to hand, and if the resolution receives the 
practical support which the nature of its reception at the Congress 
augured, the resources of the Wounded Soldiers' Fund should he 
materially augmented. 

The Breeding Sow, 

The symptoms of heat in the sow arc — There is redness and swelling 
behind, and the animal rides the otliers. She remainaon heat for three 
days, and at fii'st a slimy discharge may be noticed. If she does not hold 
to service she will come on in 21 days again, the three weeks being the 
period between heats. A sow that has farrowed comes on a week after 
weaning, a-s a mile, iloars should not run with sows, but be kept 
separate to avoid accidents and exhaustion from too frequent matings. 
One complete service is most effective. From seven to nine months old 
is the usual time to begin breeding. — Fras. Kvelyx Place, 

Feed for Chicks. 

The mixture used for the feeding of chickens at the Parafield 
Poultry Farm by the Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie) is made up 
of two parts wheat, one part hulled oats, one part barley cracked to 
quarter size. To this is added some granulated charcoal and slndlgiil. 

In the sa;me proportion, but ground fine, the same cereals are used 
for dry mash fed in hoppers. To the dry mash an addition of 5 per 
cent, of meat meal is added. 


Women and Agriculture. 

The recommendation of the Advisory Board of Agriculliirc tlud 
provision should be made for the inauguration of Women’s Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau will be read with considerable inlerost. 
If given effect to. the scheme should mark a new era in the Agricultunii 
Bureau, and its importance to the womenfolk living in the State agri- 
cultural areas should be of no less moment. 

The extension of the Agricultural Bureau system in this direefiou 
would seem to be a natural development of an institution desipeo 
with the object of promoting agri cull oral education, more especially 
so at a time when stress of economic conditions has thrown an a)' 
ofrased burden of agricultural work on to the women membiTs of 
farm household. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Auy questions relating to methods of agriculture, horti- 
culture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect ami fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the (lovernraent 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages f{>r the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany eacli question, Inquiries 
received fri'm the question-bt)xes establislied by Rianches 
of the Agricultural bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should bo addressed to “The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture, Adelaide.” 

VETERINARY INQI.TRJES. 

[Replies supplied by Mr. F. E. Flack, BY'.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 
Lecturer, j 

[Extraordinary pressure on space has rendered it jjcoessary to very considerably 
curtail the inquiry department. Replies to those questions of more general interest 
only have been published; however, every query received has been replied to 
through the post. — E d.] 

“A. Me., ’’ Tautanoola, asks for treatment for warts on teat.s of cows. 

Reply— If big enougli, .«nip off with .scissors anrl tom-li with caustic (silver 
nitrate}. If small, rub one day witli vinegar and next with castor oil; keep on till 
warts disappear. 

“0. ’ Tantjinoola, asks for information reganling hots. 

Reply — The bot fly has no .sting, therefoio cannot sting. Horses are frightened 
because they recognise a troublesome visitor, Kerosino ami castor oil smeared on 
chin will keep them off. 

“A. J. W,,'’ Oarrawillo, has a cow whicli is blind at night. 

Reply— There is little doubt but that the yacca is at the bottom of the mischief, 
(live her a tablespoon of the following powder uight aud morjung in feed, and 
report progress iji a month — fib. eacli sulphate of iron, sulphur, mix vomica, gentian, 
lib, each sugar and linseed meal, 

“C. M.i ■ ’ Uraidla, has a cow with haril lumps on one side of the udder and 
loss of milk. 

Reply - Tt would appear as if there liad been a cold caught on the affected side, 
and it would be a good plan to gi\e morning ami evening for a vveek 20 drops 
ir. jihvtolacca, a.lso to well foment the affected qimrfers twice daily wdth hot 
soapsuds containing a. few drops of the same tr, 

“G. F. B.,’' Hammond, has buy mare, o years, rapidly falling off in condition, 
lampas unusually prominent, very small mouth, appetite very poor; formerly 
over gorged with wheat, and hoof sloughing off. 

Reply— The animal certainly will not pay for treatment; the main trouble is 
with the teeth, owing to the narrowness of the mouth: the appearance of lampa-s 
is duo to the same cause. A new, hut defective, hoof will grow in the course of 
months. lustemi of drugging, turn her out for 12 months in good feed, with access 
to a. creek; she may conic iqi useful after, but it is doubtful, 

“ L. W. H.” (no address given) has cow with perforation of teat. 

Reply— Touch witli red-hot wire. Cover with adhesive plaster and collodion, 
See former ffoiirnala. 

“«I, G., ” Springbank, vm Fort Pirie, has a draught gelding, 9 years, badly cut 
On fetlock by barbed wire. 

Rci»ly--,\s the woumFlms nearly healed it will be well to let it do so, a.nd a 
month later to blister witli lox. of biistei' maile of 1 dram biiiiodide of mercury 
an<l 7 drams lard. Rut there is evoiy proimbilily that tlie bone has been injured, 
and that the swelling will remain. If a montli after blistering there is a lessening 
of the swelling, then write again, ami perhaps someTliing more may be done. 
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'‘H, G. L,/' Mypolonga, has a yearling filly in good condition which has bnikeu 
out on belly with hard lumps. 

Reply — There are two possibiUtiey — (1) That it is a case O'f nettlevash or liivgn^ 
which a dessertspoon of sulphur in feed twice daily for a week will cure; 
worm tumors caused by dies. If the former treatment does not succeei], this 
will be the case, and may yield to a dessertspoon of Fowler’s soluUou of arseuic 
in feed twice a day for a week. 

“A. J. Heetorville, has a mare, h years, which, after foaling, swelled unde.], 
belly and brea,st. 

Reply — The swellings were probably caused by parasites, and it is probnldc ihat 
under treatment .she will improve. Give a tablesj)oou of Fowler’s solution of ai'seuir 
in feed twice a day for three weeks. If she is paddoeked she will probably conip 
in for a handful or two or bran, iu which the iiiodieine may be mixed. Bathiu;/ the 
swellings with cold water and vinegar in equal proportions may also assist. Xindlv 
report progress at cud of three weeks. 

"C, M. W., ” Netlierton, has a mare, 5^ years, which, iu good condition, went to 
siding with load of wheat, fed on soakeii w'heat and cocky chaff, fed between 
1] and 12 at night. Found missing in moruing; wheu discovered was blown up 
like football; driven a mile and a half to yard, and given, bicarbonate of soda; 
died iu a few minutes. 

Rcply—The couditicn was flatulent distension of the stomach, caused possibly bv 
eating ravenously when tired; the treatnmnt some hours earlier would have done 
good, but probably the heart ’s action was interfered with when she was found, 
it is better to give a bucket of w*atpr and a handful of pollard in it and tlicu a 
little long hay after a long day’s work. 

“G. L. H., ” Kooiiuiiga, had p.igs which died after castration. 

Reply — As suspected, bloodpoisoning was the cause of the symptoms and deaths; 
although the pig is very tolerant of dirt, Still care must be taken to use a dean 
knife, and a dressing of kerosiue or verdigris ointment after operation is desir 
able. Should such an accident happen again, reopen the wounds and syringe out 
with a solution of loz. boric acid and loz. chlorinated lime to 1 quart water. It 
would be better to bury pigs dying in this way, but if well boiled they probably 
would not hurt fowls. 


HORTTCULTIJRAl. INQUIRIES. 

Replies supplied by the UorticultuTal Instructor (Mr. Gm Quinn). 

Bi.ErUANT Beetles. 

The Berri Branch of the Agricultural Bureau forwarded spet-iniens of heetle8 
found Dll plum trees, which they had denuded of a uuniber of young shoots. The 
are not the same as those called eurculio^ although they belong to the same 
family. Those sent are known as elephant beetles (Grthorrhi/fw.s' <n//u(/iinwfi'i.'i). 
They puncture the shoots or limbs and deposit an egg in each minute tunnel. The 
resulting grubs burrow the limbs and pupate in the tunnels. The perfect licetlcs 
emerge from the enlarged tmuiels in spring and rninmer to rejHuit tlie cycle of 
egglaying, &c. As they are natives, and live in ail sorts of growing wood, ever,'- 
thing in the shape of pruning.s should be remowil and proiuptiy burnt. Taiuarisk 
trees are favorite hosts for this pest. Pl.antations, or jiarts of them affected, 
should tie sprayed with lead arensate, say 11b. iu lOgails. to logaUs., or dusted 
with paris green and quickliiue. loz. to the pound, in the. spring or early summer. 

A BoKiNb Insect, 

“G. F. G., " East Adelaide. --From the doserij'tion given of the horing imeef 
attacking your apricot trees I am inclined to consider it is i<li*iiti(u! with the 
common stone fruit tree boring eaterjullar found on the plains of Adelaide. These 
(■‘iterpillars arise from the eggs laid by a moth known as Alaroya i]i<janiilhi. The 
]irese!i(‘c of the borer is first iiidieaU'd by patches of sawdust-like boring- mihcriug 
to the limlis, fre(juently in the forks or on spots where gum exudes. hen these 
are scraped away whilst still fresh, the small eaterjiillars are found beiieatlu I'Ot 
having p'enetrated the hard fibre of the wood; but later on, if not molested, they 
tujinel into the heartwood. The best means of [.uevention known eonsisfs of wo 
fully attending, at each winter pruning, to any sawdust indieatioiis. am' dcstrip 
iug the caterpillars before they penetrate ilwply. Should they have buno'vcd out 
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4 ; si^rht. a thin wire tlirust into tl\e hole will often destroy Llieni. if not vulnerable 
way, the caterpillar can be suffocated by usingr a jittle bisulphide of carbon 
saturating a piece of cotton wool or wadding the size of a pea with it, 
.n'l inserting this wad into the hole, which is plugged inunediately airtight with 
‘*1 v The fumes fill the tuuncl, and suffocate the post. This chemical is very in- 
iimiabie, and must not be used near a naked light, match, &e.; it must also be 
kept tightly corked. It costs about Is, per lb. from wholesale druggists, 

AGRICULTURAL INQUIRY. 

g,>ply supplied by the Su])criutendent of Experiments (Mi'. W. J, Sp-utoku). 

• ‘il B. W., ” Victor Harbor, — (1 ) If by artificial manure, superidiusphate is 
fflnt there is no danger of it being washed out of reach of the roots of the 
ordinary annual crops. There are many constituents in the soil that very readily 
-oinbine with phosphoric acirl, making substances not soluble in water* and so 
'■ ii^gpjioric acid does not move once it is put in the soil, but both nitrogen and 
lime 'gashed out of it very quickly. (2) It is gctierally recognised that, where 
tU watertable is not too near the surface, the main roots of the wheat plants 
nmetrate from 4ft. to 5ft., but they have been found to reacdi Tft. from the surface. 


MANGOLDS AS PIG FEED. 

I'pon many points regarding mangolds and pigs, breeders differ, 
kt they are all agreed upon the following ;—f 11 .Mangolds ari^ very 
kiiiriotis to in-pig so\vs, often causing them to slip. (21 Fresh man- 
ffoWs fed to pigs cause acute indigestion, which is not tin* ease when 
they arc stored. (3) The teeding valin' of mangolds is very small 
in,mi a fattener’s point of view. (4) Boiled with other feed they are 
more satisfactory. (51 As they are tasty, pigs will over-eat when 
they have the chance, with acute indigestion resulting. (6) I-iike^all 
succulent feed, fed in moderation they art' good: in excess, Imnniul. 
d'. The cause of death on account of pigs eating them uncooked, is 
ill most eases acute indigestion. (Si d'reatment would be baking 
soda and ginger a teaspoon or so of each, -hn.vs. Emjax 1 L.vcit. 
B.V.Sr.. M.R.C.V.S. 
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EYRPS PENINSULA. 

ITS AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT AND THE AVOiiK 
OF THE DEPART^»IENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


At the recent Conference of Upper Eyre’s Peninsula Braiulics of 
the Agricultural Bureau, held at Cowell on February 27ll\, 
Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins) instead of de- 
livering a set address, as is usual on such occasions, dealt with ttie work 
on Eyre's Peninsula of the Department of Agriculture, both from the 
point of view of what had been done, and the policy of the Depart itimit 
in relation to the West Coast. 

Professor Perkins said — Eyre’s Peninsula generally is apt to look 
upon itself as isolated, and not in touch with the Department of Agri- ^ 
culture. Whilst its geographical position does separate it to a oenaiii 
extent from the Department, 1 hope you will admit we are going 
through rather difficult times in many ways. The war has given risi' 
to a good deal of new work which the Department has to undertake, 
and which prevents us from doing as much as we would like to doiii 
outlying districts of the State. But we have made a start in 
various directions, in so far as this area of country is concerned, and 
T hope that gradually we shall learn more about the country and be 
in a position to help more than ^ve have been able to in the past. 

I am inclined to look upon Eyre’s Peninsula as a newly-settled pwf 
of the State, and although portion of the country has been settled i'Dt 
many years, I still feel that mere length of years does not necessarily 
imply definite settlement in so far as the land is concerned. Tfei 
country may have been occupied, but from what I have, been abktf 
see it can hardly be called settled country. I have a very vivid ret.4 
lection of being shown a farm which I was told had been settled for 
30 years on the fallows of which the malice shoots were still growisg. 

I am afraid that it cannot be seriously disputed that you ai‘e resilj 
in the early settlement stages, in so far as the great bulk of the coiintr’y 
is concerned, and unquestionably, the sooner you are able to get onto 
this position the better for yourselves and the State as a whole. 

Thk Eyre’s Pekinsvla F.^em. 

You will recollect that three years ago the Government asked me to 
pick out some central area on Eyre’s Peninsula that coiud he used as ^ 
Government farm. You will also recollect that there was inu'dl.' a 
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iii tlie Peninsula that did not want the farm. In making the selec- 
you of the site I took four points to guide me. The first was, consider- 
iiivr the extent of the Peninsula, we needed a central position, acces- 
sible to the general public by being close to a port or railway station. 
Secondly, whatever might be thought to the contrary, 1 felt that it 
-liQuld not be placed in a locality which would not prove a good adver- 
tisement for the Peninsula. It would have been a serious mistake to 
liave established the farm in a locality in which results would have 

uniformly unsatisfactory. A Government far'ui is visited by far 
more people than an individual farm, and if, for example we had 
laced it in a locality in which results were unsatisfactory, the outside 
public might have inferred that the balance of the Peninsula was no 
better. We required a good piece of land for that particular reason. 

I want to feel that I can take people on this farm and show them what 
cau be done on certain parts of Eyre’s Peninsula. ’Fhirdly, I looked 
for an adequate water supply, and fourthly a sufficiency of fencing 
material. These were the different points that guided me, and I finally 
fixed on Minnipa. 

I should like very much that the people of Eyre's Peninsula should 
look on the Minnipa Farm as their particular farm, however differently 
lliey may happen to be situated. Of course it does not follow that other 
farms will not be established in the future ; indeed, I hope that in the 
course of time we shall be able to do far more for you than has hitherto 
been the case. 

Farmers’ Plots. 

Wliilst in present circumstances I cannot very well hold out the hope 
that an experimental farm may be started in this neighborhood, tliere 
is something that can be done whicli will involve the State in far less 
expeuditure, and at the same time meet some of your difficulties. In 
the liuiidred of Butler last year we started farm plots on farmers’ 
land, and possibly something similar might be done here. 

There is no reason, excepting the size of the Departmental staff, that 
something of the sort should not be done in this district. It is worse 
than wasting money, hoi\'ever, to attempt to set out plots i\hieh can- 
not be efficiently supervised. The work involves a staff’ of a certain 
sne, and we cannot underlake to take up a large number of additional 
plots in a single year. 

Minnipa F.\R>r. 

8oiiie of the results that we have secured on the Minnipa Tarm in 
1915-16-17 are given in the accompanying tables. ^ ou will see that in 
first year of the hamiling of this farm the whole of the crop sown, 
Ilf' acres, was cut for hay. This point brings up a matter which to 
fne Seems of importance, that is, the complete clearing of the land. 
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to favor Ihe disease is a certain openness and looseness of tlie soil that 
voii endeavor to grow crops venr after year, so that it 

would seem that takeall is far nft)re prevalent among crops sown sueces- 
lively in newly-rcelainied land than in cases wlun’e tiie land is fallowed, 
and worked down properly. There are times wlnai you cannot do jus- 
tice to your fallows, with tin* result that takeall develops. Idght land 
diouhl never be ploughed dry, and should eeilainly })e broken up as 
t-ai'lv as possible in the winter months; the more rain that falls on it 
life less is the danger of disease. 

Oats. 

The question of oats as a remedy against takeall has been suggested, 
3 ih 1 without a doubt oats are useful, since they are more or less imnuine 
totlu' disease, and represent variety in cropfung. The question of the 
liability of oats to takeall is apparently a debateahle one : but, in any 
(■m it is only slight. If a crop badly affected with takeall were fol- 
lowed with a crop of oats, followed by a year's grazing, it would do 
unicli towards clearing the land of takeall; it is essential, however, in 
die years that follow, that the land be maintained clean and free from 
,va‘ds harboring the takeall fungus. 


Eyre's Pemnsl'la Farm. 

Ill regard to the present season at Eyre's Peninsula, you will notice 
from tile accompanying table that the rainfall has been very satisfac- 
tory: of the 18iii. that fell 16^ were spn-ad over the period extending 
from April to Xovembei*. The area cropped was nearly 223 acres, con- 
sisting of new land fallowed in the previous year. dk.T.Vd acres: new 
lamh burnt in the autumn, 36.089 acres: and stubble crop land 148 
acres. The newly cleaneil land was represented tliereiore In* about To 
acres. The wheat on fallow, stubble, ami new land, yielded about 
ll>4hush. This is a satisfactory result. The hay wemt approximately 
four tons. Like every other portion of the State, we had a great deal 
of harvesting difficulties, and in one fiehl lost about two bags to the 
acre. 
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Harvest Kesults. 

In view of probable chaff requirements of new settlers the wliole of the croo w 
cut for hay, and averaged 1 ton 17o,wts. 941b a. per acre. 

EYRE'S PENINSULA EXPERIMENTAL FARM.— 1916-17. 


Total 1916 rainfall 18.02in. 

April-November rainfall 16.62in, 

Land Cropped. 

New land fallowed S8.752 acres 

New land burnt in autumn 30.089 acres 

Stubble crop 148.000 acres 

222.841 acres 

Oats (stubble and new land) 49,902 acres . , 89bu3h. 3311 is. |>er aerp 

Wheat (fallow, stubble, and new land) 171.726 acres . . 2Hbuah. Solbs. per ac-rp 

Hay 1.213 ucros . , 4 tons apjiroxiiiiatelv 


2'22.S41 acres 

EYRE'S PENINSULA EXPERIMENTAL FARM.— 1.916-17. 




Variety, 

Area. 

Acres. 

Condition of Land. 

Yield per aer 
Rush, 11, .< 

Caliph 

, . . . 11.869 

New land fallowed in 1915 

35 59 

King's Red 

. . . . 14.125 

“ “ “ 

35 1 

Queen Fan 

. . . 3..338 

i. . , It 

34 ill 

College Eclip.se .... 

. . .. 9.420 

1 i * i i 

33 i: 

Means 

, . 3S.752 


34 52 

Eclipse 

King's Red 

. . . 3.5.781 

1915 stubbles 

29 :i7 

, . . . 20.530 

' ‘ 

2H 25 

College Eclipse .... 

. . . . 0.750 

‘ ‘ 

28 11 

Baroota Wonder . . . 

. . .. 37.9S0 


27 36 

Queen Fan 

. . . 0.2S5 

' ‘ 

26 1 

Gluyas 

. . .. 12.371 


17 37 

Means 

. . .. 107.697 


27 17 

Gluvas 

. . . . 25.277 

X'ew land burnt in autumn 

24 1] 


With the exception of Gluyas on new land, which was divided into itianure iibts, 
all the varieties were dressed with Icwt. of super, to the acre. 


EYRE ’S PEN J NSU LA EXPEIM M KX 1' AL FA RM.— 1916-17. 
Manure 

New land cleared and burnt in autumn of 1916, ploughed up and somi to Oiuya 
wheat. 


Manure Dressing. 

Area, 

Yield per acn 

2ewts. super 

4.418 acres 

Bush. H*s. 
2S 3u 

Icwt, super 

4,046 acres 

24 11 

4c, wt, super 

3,539 acres 

22 

No manure 

3,598 acres 

! . 19 36 

Headlands. 

Icwt, super 

9.676 acres 

25 33 


This crop was very badly lodged, and, in the manager's estimate, fully b’l 
bags to the acre w^ere lost, particularly in the heavily-manured j-lots- 
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1 slioiild like to say about this farm that wa shall liave a fair area 
iiuder crop in the coming season, and I shall be able to leave a fair 
of the cleared land out for fallowing, f p,opose establishing an 
orchard, and endeavoring to make the surroundings attractive to visi- 
tors. We shall have good typical livestock, and I hope that we shall 
soe tliere as often as possible, farmers who have the opportunity of 
jiioving about. I shall endeavor to pensuadc the Government to give 
special inducements to them in the way of occasional free passes on 
the trains. It is my ambition to see there a Conference of the Eyre’s 
Peninsula Branches of the Agricultural Bureau 


Farmers’ Plots on Eyre’s Peninsula. 

Daring the present season we have restricted ourselves to tests of 
varieties of wheat on one farm, and to manurial tests on the other. In 
both eases the crops were badly affected with takeall. On Mr. Butler’s 
farm we had six varieties of wheat, all dressed with Icwt. of super, to 
tk acre, the plots in each case being three acres in area. 

On Mr. Jericho’s farm the results were better, although there was 
also trouble with takeall. You should notice that the heavy dressings 
of super, did not blight the crop on the light land, as it is frequently 
alleged they do. 


FARM PLOTS I\ HUNDRED OF BUTLER, 1916-17, 

Varieties of Wheat (Mr. S. L, liutJcr's Farm). 

^^ariety. Yield per Acre. 

Yandilla King labnsli. 231b3. 

12biisli. 11b. 

TChig’sRed iObush. 19]bs. 

Queen Fan Sbnsh. lllba. 

F'l’tiauk 5 bush. 341hs. 

^^arquis 4bush. 241hR. 


Three-acrc plots, dressed with Icwt. super, per acre; all badly affected with 
takeall. 


Manure Plots (Mr. C. F. Jericho's Farm). 


Manure. Variety. Yield per Acre. 

;kwts. super. Gluyas 2Shush. 311bs. 

-cwts. super. Gluyas 23bush. 321bs. 

Icwt. super. Gluyas 16bush. :{21bs. 

h'W't. super. Gluyas ICbush, 171bs. 

No manure Gluyas 12bush. 12ibs. 


All jilots 2 acres in area, exceptine No Mainu'o, which was one acre. Slightly 
affected with takeall. ' ^ s 

1916 rainfall for the locality. lo,6(iin. 

hiight be of intei’cst to yon to see results from land in the mallee 
hiiere the coiiditions are somewliat similar’. 
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WILKAWATT FARM PLOTS. 

(Mr, W. J. Tylor’s Farm.) 

Mai^ure Plots, 1916-17. 

Plot. Mamiring per aere, Yield per acre 

1. it'wt. super 12bijsh. 4<)]fe 

2. IcwU super 13bush. .pbbs’ 

8. 2c\Yt.s. super 19bush. 

4. Ic'wt. basic slag 12busli. iiiii-b,’ 

5 . No manure 12bnsh! tiibs’ 

6. 2cwts. basic slag . . ISbush. 0(i]},s‘ 

7. 2cwts. super., ^ewt. nitrate, of soda (spring) 22bush. ILbj' 

8. 2cwts, Super., ^ewt. sulph. of potash (seeding) 21 bush. 7 )^^’ 

9. 2c.\vts. super,, icAvt. nitrate of soda, ^cwt. sulph. of 

pota.sh, Sewts. lime 21bush. ISlhs 

10. oewts. lime 14 bush. 491],;.' 

11, oewts. lime, ScAvts. super IHbush. lulhs. 


OuG bushel of Bui’oota Wonder wlieat uas drilled in to the acre on all of the yilot? 


Averages far 1915 and 1916, 






Yi 

ckls per 

Acre 


Mernis 





191 

.5, 

1916, 

B)15-19ifi. 

Plot. 

il.'iuuTe ppr acre. 



Bus. 

lbs. 

Bus. 

lbs. 

Bus. Ills. 

I. 

4cwt. super 



9 

16 

12 

49 

n 2 

2 . 

Icwt. su}>cr 



15 

17 

13 

42 

14 2li 

3. 

2 c\vts. super 



. , 21 

8 

19 

39 

2 ii 

4. 

Icwt. basic slag . . 



.. 11 

38 

12 

32 

12 .5 

5, 

No manure 



.. 8 

43 

12 

6 

ni 24 

6 . 

2 cwts. basic slag . . 



. . 13 

37 

18 

56 

Hi 16 


Ai 

:< rages far 

1914, 

1915, on 

(/ 1916. 








nelds p( 

'r acre. 



Means, 



1914. 

191 

,5. 

1916. 

I914-nil(l 

Plot. 

Manure per acre, 

Bus 

:. lbs. 

Bus. 

lbs. 

Bus. ! 

lbs. 

Bus. Ik 

5. 

No manure 

. . . . 1 

11 

8 

43 

12 

6 

7 2 " 

1 . 

p'wt. super 

.... 8 

34 

9 

16 

12 

49 

s nil 


Icwt. super . . , . 

. . . . 3 

56 

15 

17 

13 

42 

1 <> :jS 


From tlif point of view of the dressing of sujx'r., 1 think that if we 
can have plots in different portions of tlie State, and if we can show 
that in certain districts h('avy dressings pay better than light diies. 
no doubt the fanners will in time make use of them. If you ideal' the 
laud thoroughly, fence it, provide water, and if you can see your way 
to use iieavier dressings of super, the carrying capacity of the bind will 
be so improved that you will be surprised at the ijiiantity of livestock 
that you can carry. At Roseworthy, when i took charge, in spile dl 
the fact that I did not hand feed very heavily, and that there was very 
little land out for ordinary grazing, I was able to keep about one sheep 
to the acre. Yo\i may not be able to carry one sheep to the acTe on 
the farms here, but you could easily carry one sheep to the acre on 
the grazing area, if you farmed the land well. When 1 say that, 1 
include such grazing crops as you can grow — 1 am not relying liieiH' 
on the weed growth of ordinary farm pasture. It is neressai'y to 
distinguish between the farm and the station in this direct i'ui. 
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AGRICULTUR/^L BUREAU. 


Conference of Lower North Branchcs^-Heid at Lyndoch. 

The annual Conference of the ]j)U'er Xorth llj'anclies of thc.Agri- 
iMiUural Bureau held in tlie Iiistitul.', at Ijvtidoeh, on Friday, 
March 2nil, Tliere was a very atteiKlance of flel(‘gat(‘s, and Mr. 
y\ ]i.Ioorc, Chairman of the Lyndoeii Braiu-li, [U'csided. Assembled on 
the platform were Mr. F. Coleman (Chairman of the Advisory Board), 
Mr. W. J. Colehatch (Principal of tln' Koseuorlhy Agricidtural 
Colle'^c), Mr. F. F. Place f rTOvernmeiit W-tcriiiai'y K.\[)ci't ), .Mi-. I), F, 
UerC (I’oultry Kxpert), IMr. II. E. Laffer A’iticiiltural Instructor), 
Sir Ricluu’d Butler. iM.P., Mr. TJagin-, MP.. and .M]'. IL. J. Fiiuiis 
(Acting Secretary to the Advisory lloard'. 

EXIIIBITIOX OF PBODCCTS, 

Arranged around th(‘ hall was a very tine collection of the products 
of the district, comprising specimens of wheat, rnai^.e, sorghum, millet, 
fruit, vegetables, flowers, wool, wine, honey, butter, cheese, &c. 

OPENING CEIIEMONV. 

The National Anthem having been sung, the Prcsideiil called upon 
Mr. Coleman to opeti the (Conference. 

Mr. Colemarj said that it was usual, where pos.sih]e, for tlie Minister 
of Agriculture to open the Conferenc*(‘, but Mr. Goode had been called 
away to i\reIbourue uuexpeetedly, and it ^^■as not until that morning, 
wlieti he arri^•ed at Oa^vler, that he (Mi', (,'oleman;) had been a.sked to 
open the Conference, and therefore timy should not e.xiwet an elabo- 
rate speech from him. He n'as pleased to see (iie imignificent exhibits 
in the hall. During the past three yiairs he had been to <iifTerent parts 
of the State to attend conferences, hut in no place had the splendid 
display which he then looki'd u|)on been sinyiassed. It was recognised 
that that was one of the finest districts in the .State, and that in the 
Ihirossa, Hills they had a fine inlicritance \\hich was capable of pro- 
ducing ill tlie future far more than in tin* ]iast, In the past season the 
grape crop had been ver\’ poor, and therefore the display that day was 
the more creditable to those ^vlio had undertaken the arrangement of 
it. and he congratulated the Brandies eoiicerned. The Agrieullma 
Bureau was a live body, and \\'as still growing. Tlu-y Imd 190 Branches, 
with a membership of moi’e than -UOOO. and amongst them ^^eve some 
of the most live producci'S in the State in the different departments or 
rural production. That district could hold its own with any other 
district, not only in that State, but in the Gommonwealth. and (to- 
irig the next few years they must jirodiiee all they pos.mbly )]ould e 
British Government was promising 4s. (Id,, ds. 9d„ and 6s. 6d. per 
luishd to encourage production there, so that all would be assured o 
gcwMl returns for their crops for some years to come, bor wool the 
demand would be very great for the next fmy years, and altogether 
in a district like that unlimited in its possibilities they should pro- 
duce everything they possibly could in the way of fruit, vegetaDJe. , 
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wino, eurrante, &e. More could be done than had been done, and he 
arj?ed them all to take the matter up on er^^elically. During laat year 
eight Agrieultural Conferences had be(m held under the auspices of the 
Agricultural Bureau in different districts tlirnughout the State, and 
nTre well atte7Kled, particularly in that district.’ They had, in that 
institution, one which had tremendous ])ossibiliti(‘S. Farmers were 
not a class \vho wished to keep their methods secret to tliemselves, but 
were willing to give the value of their knowledge and experience to 
others. Through the Bureau they had the opportunity of discussing 
their experiences in the cultivation of the soil and the management and 
control of stock. He hoped therefore that tlje advantages of the 
Bureau wmuld be even more availed of than in th<' past. Rosenthal 
was one of the most active Branches in that district, and they had 
made a very groat show in the exhibits, pailicularly in wheat, through 
the influence of Mr. Stevens. He (Mr. Coleinaii) was a good deal in- 
terest exi in new varieties of wheat for the district. Wliat suited them 
in Lyndoch and in the Barossa Hills might not be a variety which 
would suit other districts. He therefore won Id 'encourage the sons of 
members of the Bureau to take an interest in securing varieties of wheat, 
to suit the district. They sliould gather iIk^ best heads of wheat they 
could get in the croj) and exp(‘ri?nent witli tlu'm, because they would 
bo of the greatest value to the district. Some varieties proved more 
suitable to some districts than to others, and by experimenting in the 
way he had indicated they would secure eventually a variety which 
would give a vield that no other variety eoiild compare with. They 
knew tliat certain cows were more suitable to one district than an- 
otlier, accord ijig to the supply of feed, ajid it was tlie sanu' with wheats. 
He hoped the Congres.s which they wei'{' opening that day for the first 
time in that part of the distriet would be the means of teaching them 
all something, and they should all I'csolve to do ^dl they could for the 
best interests of the State. He had much pleasure in declaring the 
Conference open. (Applause.) 

Mr. H. E. Laffer (ViticulUiral Instructor';' tlien read a paper on the 
fungoid diseases of the vine. 

(The Conference adjourned for liineh.) 

BLOAT TX ('OWS, 

On the resumption of the proceedings after lunch Mr. F, K. 
(Veterinary Lecturer) delivered an address on bloat in cows. Moat 
was caused, he said, by tlie ace-nmiilatiun of gas in tin* {laiineb. and the 
question was how to remove it. Tin- simplest method was to smeai 
tar on the animal's nose or tongue. The cow would then proceed to 
lick it off, and that created a eomparatividy large amount of satna, 
wbicli descended into the paunch, and. acting upon the gas, gave n a 
chance of being eructated. Auuilier melliod was to dip a bit ot 
thick rope in tav and put it in the animal s month, fastening the ot er 
end around her horus, It sliould be left there a few minutes, and 
relief would probably follow', A stick, a couple of inches in diameter, 
with or -without tar npow il, placed across the month, would be effectual. 
The gas could also be removed by [)assing a probang, a more or less 
clastic instrument, m. or 10ft, in Imigtli. with a nob at one end ami a 
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brass tube at the other. The centre was hollow, and there were ap- 
pliances for passing purposes. To use the probang it was necessary to 
confine the cow in the bail, hold lier head straight out, and then put 
the probang so far into her mouth that she could not jump it out. Tlie 
probang would then be passed into the pauiieh and the gas would eseap.-. 
[n the absence of a probang the handle ()f a cart whip, well greast-i!, 
might be used. Great care slmuld be exercised, however, or the gullet 
might be injured, especially if the cow jumped forward just as the 
instrument was passed. A length of 8ft. or 10ft. of indiarubher hose, 
well greased, and applied as a probang should he api)lied, would prob- 
ably prove successful. In the event of nothing of that sort being avail- 
able opemorphine might be administered, but it was a German drug 
and almost unobtainable at present. Ordinary baking soda, that M as 
biearboate of soda, or M*ashing soda, loz. to 3oz. in hot water, with a 
little milk poured down llie cow’s throat, would probably give re- 
lief, or even a handful of ordinary salt passed on to the hack of th(' 
cow's tongue M'ould do. If a photo, outfit were handy, 3oz. or loz. 
of hypo., dissolved in warm water, given slowly as a drench was also a 
useful remedy. Ammonia of the houseliold sort, a teaspoonful in 
warm water, or a teaspooiiful or two of carbonate of ammonia mixed 
in honey or molasses and smeared in the mouth would also give relief. 
Burning feathers or a little sulpluir under the cow’s nose might seem 
curious, but it was sometimes effective. Other means were the use of 
a trocar and eanula. Owing to the formation of the cow’s pauiich it 
would be found in bloat that there was very much more swelling on 
the left side than on the right, so that if the highest point of the swel- 
ling were taken when the cow urns in a standing position— and it wa^; 
practically the same when lying doum— standing well up to the shoulder 
the point of the swelling might Vie pierced with the trocar and caniibi. 
The trocar shoiild then be withdrawn, and the eanula left in. The gas 
would then escape. If no troc'ar could he obtained almost any knife 
might be used as long as it was shai'p. It was better to leave the knife 
in after making the opening, giving it half a turn to give the gas an 
opportunity to escape and to prevent food being forced by the gas as 
the swelling fell au'ay, beneath the skin, and so canse the formation 
of abscesses. 

DAIRYING. 

Mr. K. U. (dements (Gawler ) read a paper on dairying as follows -- 
The man who is establishing a dairy, either for the pur]>ose of milk 
producing or ervam i)rodnciTig, has four things to consider — (1 1 The 
best kind of cows to l)e kept foj' the line of bnsitu'ss ho intends to fol- 
low: (2) how to feed to procure the best flow and (juality of milk: I'-Ii 
regularity of milking: (-V) (“leanliness. In regal’d to the best breed ot 
cows to be. kej)t I do not favor any particular pure breed. One man 
favors one breed and another favors another, Some will say that llu’ 
Jersey is the best, another the Ayrshire, another the tShortliorn. ami 
another the Holstein, ami so on. In my opinion the crossbred eow 
the most suitable eow in most districts, especially on the plain country. 
Take for iiistanee the pure-bred Jerseys, We find them rieli in hnttei 
fat, but on the whob' not large milk producers. Tlie Ayrsliive is to 
my mind a better class of cow to be kept, as they are better mdk- 
producers and good creamers. The Shorthorn is a good ah rmnu 
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breed, and many of them deep milkers, bnt they are difficult to breed 
for g^od dairy cows, because they often go more to beef than milk, 
but they cross well with the Jersey or Ayrshire. The Ilolsteins are 
Iways recognised to be the biggest milkers, but not so rich in quality, 
^nd they require green feed all the time they are in profit. I favor 
crossing the Jersey cow with the Holstein bull or tiic Jersey cow with 
the Shorthorn bull, and cross the progeny with the Ayrshire bull. I 
have' a great weakness for the Ayrshire, only tiiat they are inclined 
to be short-teated. Some of the best milkers I ever bred and milked 
vere a cross by an Ayrshire bull. Some people tell us that the Jerseys 
are tlie best to keep as they do not cost so much to feed as the bigger 
cows. If the sttiall cow can give a.s much mill: as a big one it will cost 
just as much to feed her. 

The Feeding. —The best feed for a cow is the natural green grass, 
bnt we cannot get it all the year roinid, so we ha\'e to get a substitute. 
The next best is good oaten hay and bran. Every dairyman should 
procure, say froiu three-quarters to one ton of bran for every cow he 
intends 'to milk during the year. Generally speaking there are only 
thre(^ months of the year we can expect to imlk profitably from the 
green grass. A cow should have from Slbs. to 151bs. of bran per day 
to give good results. Where only 31bs. or 41bs. of bran is fed it is only 
good medicine. At times of the year, namely, the change of seasons, a 
little molasses or linseed meal will be found to do good. 

Cost of Feeding.— will take the first item, bran, say at Is. per 
bushel and using lOObush. for a cow means io. Ilay, 201 bs, per day 
for six months of the year, or 187 days, will pan out something like £8 
per cow and say TOOgalls. of milk are produced m the year at 8d. per 
gallon it. will return the dairyman £23 fis. 8(1 per cow. The remaining 
cost is the rental value of your land, say 10s. per acre, and two acres 
to feed a cow on grass makes the total cost ol keep .C14, leaving a 
balance of ,£9 6s. 8d. , 

Cbanliness.—Thk is a very important question, and it consists not 
onlv in keeping the buckets and milk cans clean. The nmst important 
(Mu-stion is to see that the cows’ udders are clean before being miM. 
and that can ouLv be done by thorouglily washing and drying the 
udders and teats with a cloth before milking to seeiire a clean supply 
of milk. Some people take a drop of ivater m a bucket wffien they 
avo going to milk a cow and wash the udd(‘r. They then bepn to milk 
while the dirty wa,ter is dropping from the udder. 
udders under those conditions does not tend to give a very clean supply 

'^^rl-eply to a (piestion Mr. Clements said that 

better for producing cream than bran. He „ 

per (lav. He would not allow the calf to run "fV/the fiTsI 

Ihim 24 hours after calving. He had 19 cows now, iT( 

three months, one came in in March, two in Ma\. vo ^ | ^ 

one in September. From those 19 cows he had rfrv feed 

milk, whiidi made an average of 786gan.s, per cow 

best, because it was more easily digested, and 

wet feed they did not diluk as mueli as was re(|uned to ketp p 

flow of milk, 
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SILOS AND ENSILAGE. 

Mr. E. J. P. Crawford (Angaston) read the foIlowiDg paper :-Any 
fodder crops preserved in a semi-green state by a controlled fermen- 
tation will come under the term of ensilage, and almost any larm ei-op 
except roots and cruciferous forage crops might be preserved by this 
method. A silo is a practically airtight receptacle in which green 
fodder is stored in a succulent state. If properly gathered and packed 
in the silo the fodder will remain in the same state for as long a period 
as recpiired without in any way deteriorating in value; it is known as 
ensilage or silage. M r. Rankine, of Strathalbyn, ensiled a crop of wheat 
which was left in the silo for over 20 years. When opened it was 
found to be in excellent condition. The usual method of preservmg 
erops for fodder has been to allow the crops to partially dry out in the 
fields and then store them by means of stacking. To make good hay 
the main points to aim at are to produce sufficient drying in the crop 
to prevent fermentation afterwards. There is very little difference in 
the cutting stages for ensilage and haymaking. Instead of allowing 
the crop to remain out for drying purposes it is carted at once to the 
silo and the process of ensilage making begun. Ensilage making is 
the opposite to haymaking, as the idea is to encourage, for a time at 
least, fermentation, which action properly preserves the food in its 
green state. The three principal methods are the pit, stack, and tub 
silo. 


Different Methods. 

The first of these, the pit, has been well tried and met with vary- 
ing success. This was the first form of silo, and has in late years been 
much improved. Its advantages over the stack silo is a better preser- 
vation of fodder throughout the entire mass, and hence less waste. In 
fact, in a well-made underground silo there should be, practically 
speaking, no waste. It is the most convenient form of silo in hill eoun- 
trv. A cut is made in the side of a sharp hill, three sides of the silo 
being practically made of earth, which should be lined with timber 
or brick, and the fourth side or entrance should be composed of strong 
planks of timber held in their place by two, posts placed deeply m 
the soil, and the planks placed, according as the pit is fiMcffi one on 
the other inside of these posts, the pressure of the ensilage from within 
keeping them in position . In emptying they may be removed one by one 
as required. It is an advantage to have these planks tongiierl and 
grooved so as to exclude as much air as possible. The advantage ot a 
silo so constructed is that the green stuff could be carted loiiiK le 
hill and tumbled into the silo, and later on, \vhcn re(|uiiT( 0 
emptied, the cart could be backed to the entrance and the ensilM 
forked on to it. Such a silo would have all the advantages of both th 
overground and pit silo combined, hi the pit silo 1he most cssoomi 
factor is that the walls must be perfectly plumb, ^ ‘ 

contents settle down, any unevenness of the walls is liab e 0 a ^ 
admission of air, thus causing decomposition at that place. ‘ . 

system is more of a makeshift than anything else, and is goo 
for preserving green feed in really good seasons, but as a , 
preserving feed for any considerable time cannot be recomnumiei • 
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Tjie Tub Siuj. 

TIk' tub isilo u-as introduced to Australia f'ro„i America about 1897 and 
ou account of the ease with which it is both filled and emntied’ has 
now practically superseded all other kinds of silo. It has been con 
sulerably improved and cheapened since its introduction, and is now 
„itlMii the reach of every farmer. In Victoria the Government will 
erect a silo for ar^ farmer and accept pa.i-ment m instalments. • I am 
iiilofined by the Director of Agriculture tliat it is probable a similar 
svateiii '':|1 short y be introduced in Soutl, Australia, partieulars of 
rtich will be fully advertised for tlie benefit of South Australian 
faiiTiers. This kind of silo may be built of brink, concrete, steel and 
mml or wood; all of these iiiatenals haviii^^ proved Tnost satisfactory 
There IS no doubt that the hriek or concrete on('s are the best but the 
cost IS, to most farmers, prohibitive. Whore white ants are found the 
Hlhsteel IS the most satisfactory ; it is also proof a^^ainst fire and if the 
farmer is leasing property he has the benefit of being able to remove 
rhe silo when_ necessary. The all wood can be cheajily constructed 
uhere sawn timber is procurable, and should be very satisfactory in 
many parts of this district. In Australia few farmers have perse- 
vered sufficiently to master the details of ensilai^e making. Its value has 
not been sufficiently demonstrated, and. unless afflicted with firought 
ive do not seriously attack the problem of th is class of food conserva- 
tion. The recent dry seasons have forced attention, and now we find 
an in(| airing spirit slowly being aroused on this important subject. 


The Time to (’ut the Crop. 

Ihe tiine at which to cut the crop to be manufactured into 
silage \ aries according to the varieties used. iMaize is readv when the 
bottom leaves are drying off and the grain is doughy hut glazed. 
Experience has taught that the greatest amount of nntrdive rnateriai 
IS present when the cobs are all glazed. The same applies to sorghum, 
ambereane, and millet. Oats, wheat, rye, barley, and such crops should 
be cut when they are about to turn from tlie green to the ripening 
statre. At this time the grain will be fairly full and milky. Praeti- 
eally all thistles, weeds, wild oats, and sucii {)lants can be made into 
riisilage. This class of plant should be cut before the seed makes its 
appearance, and thus prevent the falling of tlie seed and consef}uent 
folding of the ground for next season. Tliere is no objection to seed 
getting into the silo, as seed of any kind tliat lias passed through mild 
femientatiou which goes on in a silo will not germinate. With any 
very green growth it is always advisable to mix sufficient of a drier 
material to counteract the e\c(‘ssive moisture, which would otherwise 
mean a mushy ensilage and more than probably sour. The preservation 
of green fodder in the silo depends on the fermentation going on in 
the mass, and this is controlled by the amount of air present in same, 
loo much air causes the mass to decompose, and the ensilage is ruined. 


Sweet or Soek SiL.\(jiE, 

Tiicre are two distinct varieties of ensilage — sweet and sour. The 
oriner iss of a deep-brown color, and has a palatable odour. It is 
fattening stock. Tlie sour has a winey sort of 
but not in any way offensive, It is used principally for milking 
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cows, and for that purpose has proved very profitable. The two kinds 
may be well compared to sweet and dry wines. I was present at the 
opening of a pit silo in the western district of Victoria some years 
ago, and the sweet smell of the ensilage reminded me very mueli of a 
perfect mixture of tobacco. I have seen excellent results from tht 
sour variety used for milking cow^s in South Gippsland. If the silo ij 
filled slowly, and the material is well tramped down the air is kept out 
to a great extent and that arrests the fermentation. The tempera- 
ture does not rise above OOdeg. Pahr., and sour ensilage is protlnced 
On the other liand, with quick filling more air is kept in the silo, which 
allows of fermentation to a greater extent, the temperature risin» to 
120deg. or ISOdeg. Fahr,, and resulting in the sweet ensilage. Either 
two slow or too quick filling is not advisable. When ready to be filled 
the silo should invariably be painted with a thiek wash, made with 
lime and skim milk. This wash can be put on daily, up to the extent of 
the proposed filling. The coating of the mixture protects the lining of 
the silo against the acids in the ensilage. This is an impoi-tant iteio, 
and must not he neglected on any account, 

Filling the Silo. 

The crops should not be cut before sufficiently matured, .and rvrrv 
effort should be made to have the green material put in the silo on the 
same day as it is cut. It should be put through a chaff cutter and cut 
from ^in. to liii. in length. This allows the material to he thoroughly 
packed in tiie silo, and leaves no spaces for air. It also means no waste 
space. Usually an elevator is cmi)loyed to carry the cut material from 
the ebaffeutter to the top of the silo. Tliis, however, is at the option 
of the farmer. The elevator is by far the quickest way, and is recom- 
mended. In some cases a blower has been used with success. A chute 
is necessary at the top of the silo so that the material may he lodged 
in the centre of the silo, and from there he properly packed and 
tramped. ‘It also ensures the different ingredients being evenly dis- 
tributed in all parts of the silo. If dropped from the top without a 
chute, the heavy portions would fall in the centre and the light round 
the sides — the silage would not settle evenly, and a loss ^vill probably 
be the result. Filling should he at the rate of not less than 5ft.. and 
not more than 12ft. daily. A full silo thoroughly tramped and packed 
will shrink about 3ft. A poorly packed one will often shrink us much 
as 20ft. Too much stress cannot h(‘ laid on the importance of 
thoroughly tramping the mass as it is packed into the silo. The sides 
as wtdl as the centre require e(!ual attention. The great aim is to 
exclude air, and to tread all material down in such a complete way as 
to press out the entangled air. This is more important as the filling 
approaches the top of the silo, where greater energy and skill are re- 
quired to perfect the packing and lessen the chances of waste. It is 
necessary to wait a few days to allow the column of food to settle 
down and concentrate. When the shrinkage has stopped Hic mb is 
filled to the surface once more and with the usual precautions in r^ 
lation to treading and ])aeking. This will also fall for a time, and it 
will be necessary to fill again. On completion of the filling the qiifs- 
tion of sealing the mass must be considered. The best seal is to cover 
the contents witli a sheet made from tarred bags. On top of t.r tarred 
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bags put a foot or so of chaffed straw or other waste material. This 
must be well set so as to encourage mould growths, which act as an 
airtight seal On top of this again a heavy weight of sand or earth 
must be put to press down the top five or six feet of the silage. The 
^vcight of the top portion of the silage will keep the bottom pressed 
doum, but the top requires the extra weight to keep it firm. 

Removing the Ensilage. 

When the silo is opened and all weight and waste material 
removed, the contents must be taken out in layers as re- 
quired. On no account should holes be dug in the ensil- 
age. The best method is to scrape off sufficient for use, 
and afterwards cover the remainder with the tarred hags. The 
less the silage is exposed to the air the better it will keep. Air is 
the worst enemy of en.silage. A fair daily ration for a dairy cow is 
30lbs. when fed with other fodders, f^heep will eat about 31bs. daily, 
hut it has been found that about 21bs. will keep a, sheep in good con- 
dition. Horses should only have very small quantities, otherwise there, 
will be trouble from stomach derangements, A few pounds daily is 
sufficient. In practice any green fodder that is suitable for animals in 
its green state is good for ensilage, and does not lose any of its nourish- 
ing material. In many cases, such as Simteh thistles, the harder fibres 
are .softened in the proce.ss of making ensilage, and arc more easily 
digested, T am inforiniNl that one fanner has been gathering the 
thistles from the road between Gawler and Adelaide for the purpose 
■of making ensilage. Probably these thistles udll prove good ensilage, 
as they wdll come out of the silo in a softer state and be more accept- 
able to the animals than at present. One dairy farmer in South Gippa- 
laiid assured me that he had made ensilage out of every green plant 
on his farm except bracken fern, and had had success with the lot. 
As the green feed turns to dry, so does the milk supply fall off and 
the cattle generally get into poor condition. Generally during the 
spring there is plenty of superfluous green feed, and the idea of the 
silo is to enable the farmer to eonservi' this and carry it on for the 
summer months. No other way of conserving the feed is equal to the 
■silo. In dry stacking all the natural .iuiees are lost. Xo farmer would 
think of stabling liis stock in the spring of the year and feeding them 
on purely dry feed. Why then not liave (he same consideration in 
the Slimmer and supply feed containing the same luscious juices at 
the time most needed. The cattle are ke[)t in bidter health with the 
regular ration of ensilage, the returns are materially improved, and 
there is less danger of such troubles as impaction and cripples. The 
stock relish the food, and seem to do hetter in every way, 

A Victorian Experience, 

About 10 years ago 1 was in the malice in Victoria during the big 
drought, when stock were <Iying in every portion of the State. One man 
ha<l foreseen the advantages of silos, and erected several during the 
good seasons preceding tin* ilrought. The result was that be was able 
to keep all his own stool: in good condition, purchase sheep at as low 
as sixpence per head, keep them alive with ensilage, and when other 
men were losing their stock and money this man was building np 
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sufficient to enable him to retire. His ideas have now been followed 
by many others with beneficial results. No commercial concerns are 
considered sound unless there is a decent reserve fund to fall hack 
upon. Silos for the farmer simply hold his reserves and make liim 
independent of droughts, bad seasons, bush fires, pests, or vermin. 
Just imagine the happy position of any fanner during the 1914 drought 
wdth chaff selling at over £12 per ton who bad had the foresight to 
equip his farm with a silo. Compared wdth the saving of money in 
such a year the cost of the silo is not worth considering. Those alDout 
to construct a silo I would refer to Bulletin No. 1 on Silo Construc- 
tion, issued hy the Department of Agriculture (Victoria). This gives 
full particulars of all materials required for every kind of silo, also 
plans and specifications and estimates of cost. An iron or wooden silo 
of 100 tons capacity can be erected for under £100. There is no doubt 
that soon a silo will be looked upon as a necessary corollary to every 
farm. A farmer without at least one will be considered out of date 
and without ambition. No farm is complete without a silo; ensilage 
keeps up the dairy returns, keeps the stock healthy and thriving, en- 
ables the fanner to carry more stock, spurs him on to better efforts in 
all his farming pursuits by increasing the profits of his farm, it also 
increases the fertility of his soil by keeping down weeds. No one who 
has fed ensilage to his stock wmiild hesitate for a moment before stat- 
ing that it is the duty of every farmer to equip his farm with a silo. 

In answer to questions Mr. Crawford said that ilr. Foster, of South 
Gippsland, had erected two silos, and during the winter his dairy re- 
turns kept up almost to the same standard as in the spring. 

Mr. Warren said that good oaten hay with crushed oats gave far 
better returns for cream production than ensilage. 

Mr. Colebateh said that in comparing hay and ensilage they were 
overlooking what was wanted, and that was to obtain a succulent feed 
which would maintain the flow of milk at the same high rate as the 
green feed in spring time, Ensilage was advocated for the smaller 
man whom they ^ve^e asking to make a similar revenue on a small 
block of land. They wanted him to produce enough fodder to carry the 
herd and give a decent return all the year round. It was not fair to 
compare the value of silage as food with hay, because the food value 
of silage was enhanced by the fact that it ^vas available in the season 
when it was of most use. In the height of summer ensilage would bring 
higher values than any dr>^ feed. He did not advocate every farmer- 
making silage, but the small farmer should apply himself to the ques- 
tion of silage for use as fodder in summer time. 

Mr. F. Coleman pointed out that silage was not to replace hay, but 
to provide something in case of emergency — a sort of reserve fund in 
the time of drought in districts which were not naturally adapted to 
dairying. Dry feed did not take the place of the succulent, juicy 
feed which was obtained in the spring, but the silo made a gooil sub- 
stitute, However, only the best material should be put into a silo, 
and if one had a good crop growiTig it wmuld pay better to put it into 
hay than into silage. 
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QUESTIONS AND FREE PARUIAMENT. 

Noxious "Weeds. 

Hr. F. J. Plett (Salisbury) movej — “That this Conference of re- 
nprcsentatives of the Lower North, through the local Branches, urges all 
laiulholders and occupiers to take active stops to eradicate noxious 
Mr. W. Sibley (Angaston) seconded tlie motion. 
y[r. B. S. Matthews (Angaston) moved as an amendment — “That 
Conference requests the Government to see that the District Coun- 
cils carry out more strictly the Noxious Weeds Act. ” l\Ir. W. Patching 
(Angaston) seconded the amendment. The amendment was carried. 

Next Conference. 


It was unanimously resolved that the next Conference be held at 


Blvtli, in October next. 

EVENING 


SESSION. 


Hr. B. F- Laurie (Poultry Expert) delivered an address in which 
he" dealt with the commercial side of poultry raising. There was no 
hrauch, he said, of the agricultural industry wliich he knew of that 
offered bigger prospects and was more likely to advance than the poul- 
try industry, because they had an assured outlet for all their products, 
and more production was* badly required. The supply was greater than 
the demand before the war. Five or six years ago the United States 
wre exporting large ({uaiitities of eggs and table poultry to England. 
Just before the war, in 1914. the United States had established large 
buying centres in France, the North of Ireland, and elsewhere to supply 
the American demand. That was becau.se the enormous population of 
Anumica had caased the demand to overtake the supply. The annual 
value of egg.s and poultry in the United States was £220,000,000, and 
it was the biggest industry there. The industiy could develop in the 
name way in South Australia, hut it must be conducted on right lines. 


The F.vkmers’ Loss. 

Some rears ago he went into the matter very carefully, and he found 
that the’ farmers were losing £60,000 per year by mai'keting bad eggs 
and bad packing. Fariiiei's imagined that when they sold bad or doubt- 
ful eggs to the storekeeper that the storekeeper oi- the man in Adelaide 
would bear the loss. It was not so. The loss always fell on the pro- 
ducer. Eggs which came down to Adelaide were tested. Not all, but 
iiiaiiv of them, especially eggs for export, and the bad ones '^eic re- 
jected E^^gs of inferior quality wei-e not suitable for packui^nd 
sending to the Svdnov, Mell)ourne. or West Australian markets. When 
the merchants tliere’ found that 20 or JO per cent, of the ep were 
useless thev had to allow for it. and the consequence 
so much less for Adelaide eggs beeause they were doiihtiul and the 
loss fell upon the ])rodm‘er. If the eggs sent to market were fresh and 
infertile they would be worth 3d. per dozen more. Tuitd producers 
recognised that all eggs must be in the very best condition, they ^^ould 
have trouble. He heard people boast of the elass of cattle, eep, sm 
pigs they produced, and they should take the same pnde in t e egg 
thev produced. Whoever sold eggs should be m a position to 
them as fit for Immait consumption. Lcgis atmn 
diiccd to deal witli the .piestion, and people should not 
^ell stale eggs. The egg export industry was worth £150,000 per 
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annum, but it could be raised at once to £200,000 by proper methods 
among the egg producers. The man whose eggs were guaranteed re- 
seived Id. or 2d, per dozen above the market price. 

The Prospects op Pulp. 

Prices in England recently induced traders to pulp 130,000 dozen 
eggs here and send them to London. They cost 8d, to 8^d. per dozen 
and realised a good profit. It w^as noted as the best pulp on the Londnn 
market, not only in appearance, but in quality. He would like to see 
the producers themselves under the organisation of a Government De- 
partment send their own eggs to London. It wmuld pay them diuinjr 
the next few years to send eggs in pulp to England. The result would 
be that the price of eggs in Adelaide wmuld never he less than the net 
price in London. He urged them to keep up the size of the egg. Many 
people expected the same price for mixed eggs or small eggs as large 
ones. But if people paid Is. per dozen for eggs they wanted a shil- 
ling’s worth. In all markets except South Australia regard was paid 
to the size of the eggs. They were not sold by weight, but by the long 
hundred. Those up to a certain weight were sold at a price which 
increased with the w'eight of the eggs. No country had gained more 
hy the grading of eggs than Denmark, which was essentially the (;oun- 
try of small holdings, but where they had taken care that everything 
they produced was first class. 

M.vrketing Fruit. 

Mr. Smith (Angaston) moved — -‘‘That the military authorities he 
asled to do all in their power to make it possible to supply soldiers with 
dried fruit as part of their ration.” Mr. Haramatt seconded the 
motion. lot ion carried unanimously. 

St.\xdard Fruit Case. 

Mr. P. IMoore moved — ‘‘That the terms of the standard fruit case 
regulation be altered in order that it may apply only to the metropoli- 
tan area.” l\Ir. Hammatt seconded the motion. The motion was carried. 

Votes of thanks to the Lyndoch and Rosenthal Branches, to the 
officers of the Agricultural Department, to those who had read papers, 
and to the Chairman were carried by acclamation, and the proceed- 
ings closed with the National Anthem. 


Conference of Mid-Northern Branches—Held at Laura. 

The conference of Mid-Northern Branches of the Agi’iculliiral 
Bureau was held in the Towm Hall, Laura, on Thursday. March 8th, 
Mr. R. Lines, chairman of the Laura Branch, presided, and there were 
also present on the platform Mr. G. Jeffery, Vice-Chairniau of the 
Advisory Board; Professor A. J. Perkins, Director of Agricultur*^: 
Mr, E. H. Tuckwell, member of the Advisory Board ; Mr. D. F. Lanric. 
Poultry Expert; Mr. George Quinn, Horticnltural Instructm': Mu 
H. J. Finrus, Acting Secretary of the Advisory Board; I^Ir. ^ - Mihs. 
Mayor of Laura; and Or. T. W. Higgins, Chairman of the Booyoolic 
District Council, 
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OPENING CEREMONY. 

The chairman, on behalf of the Laura I i ranch, welcomed the officers 
of the Agricultural Department, delegates, and visitors to the con- 
ference. Laura apprwiated the honor of the conference being held 
there, and he hoped that all who participated in the proceedings would 
go a\W satisfied. He had much pleasure in calling upon the Mayor 
to welcome the visitors. 

Phe Mayor said he had great pleasure in welcoming, on behalf of the 
citizens of Laura, the visitors to their town. 

Councillor Higgins, Chairman of the Booyoolie District Council, 
also welcomed the visitors. 

OPENING ADDRESS, 

Hr. G. Jeffery, Vice-Chairman of the Advisory Board, said be appre- 
ciated the remarks made by the chairman, and lustre had been added 
to the occasion by the presence of the Mayor of Laura and the Chair- 
man of the Booyoolie District Council, and he thanked them. He had 
to' apologise for the absence of the Minister of Agriculture, who wished 
to be present, but business of an important nature made it impossible 
for him to attend, and therefore he, as Vice-chairman of the Advisory 
Board, had to open the conference. They were passing through very 
troublous times, the like of which none of them ever expected to 
experience, and they alt hoped and prayed that, in the near future, 
tliat terrible war which was engulfing the world would be concluded, 
and that the British arms would come out victoriously, because they 
were not only fighting for national safety, but for the civilization of 
the whole world. 

Agricultural Prosperity. 

Along with the fearful war times had come an era of prosperity in 
a.n-icuUure altogethpr luieqiialled, and they had no end of reason to 
he (hankfiil for the blessings which had fallen upon them. It seemed 
.strange to him to hear complaints eoine from agneultunsts about the 
wheat scheme. He took a keen interest in it as a business man, and 
when it was remembered that fanners were rceeivmg is. 3d. per bushel 
for their wheat from the. pool-that was a rough and tiimhle esti- 
mate— they must recognise that it was a higher aieiage t.o.b. thai 
M been obtained by the agriculturist for the p,ast ten years. Added 

to the high price there was the fact OM OOrbrnheTs 

they had ahundaut harvests. Last year they had • 

of wheat in South Australia, and ij"-’ oaL.r hustiel meant 

something like 40,000,000 bushels, fhat at 4s.^ . . I ^ , 

a sum which they could calculate for ihoinseies. ^ 
reason to fear anything, because their interests luic g 
watched and conserved. 

The Wool (’lip. . . . r 

The Government had also purchased the Wance 
wool. He was at the first meeting convened b,v the ^ “ V 

discuss the scheme, along with representatives ^ ^ 

Italia, and he could say that there iTto faefwas not 

Government to take the clip. The difficult> tu-} ^ ^ 

the fact of taking over the clip, but the price t ie> 
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respect they were ably helped by the Prime Minister, with the result 
that there had been no fighting at all. The prices adopted were the 
highest ever paid for all classes of wool. If there was one class of 
sheepgrower wdio had more reason than another to be thank- 
ful for the arrangement it was the small man, who ])?,,] 
been protected in a way which he could not have 
before. All classes of wool w^ere provided for, even the “dat^s," 
and they got full market value for them. The experts tVoni 
all over Australia met and seriously discussed some means of hriiiixii)^- 
about the fixing of a price by which each man should receive his fair 
share. A scheme was adopted whereby a price almost etpial to the 
then current rate should be set down as a basis. That was worked 
out, with the result that, as far as they could see, the whole of the elip 
would come in at something like Is. 2 ^d. per lb., which meant that 
there would be something like Id. to divide amongst those growci-s 
whose wool had been sold under the scheme; so that, in addition to 
the 10 per cent, ■which had been kept back to cover possible contingoiu 
cies being refunded, the chances were that the farmers would receive 
from 5 to 10 per cent. Considering the high prices for wool am] 
wheat, he was justified in saying that the agidcultural interests in 
Australia, and particularly South Australia, never looked brighter, 
Tliey must face their difficulties, and their duty would be to emleavor 
to produce more than ever, and help not only the national interests, 
but their own. It had been said that the man who made two 
of grass grow where one grew before was a benefactor to the State, and 
the time was never more ripe than the present for such a .statemrnt 
to be made, and he trusted that the work of the conference would be 
in that direction. He wished the conference every success, and he 
hoped that they would leave it happier and better informed than when 
they came. He declared the conference, open. (Applause). 

Water, and its application to fruit trees and vines, formed the 
subject of an address by the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. 
Quinn), ilr. Quinn’s remarks are printed elsewhere in this issue. 

BEST WHEAT FOR THE UISTKIOT. 

A paper, which will he found printed on page 1122 of the July, 1915. 
issue of the Journal, was read by Mr. F. T. Hughes, of tin Laura 
Branch. An animated discussion followed. 

EGG PRODUCTION. 

Mr. U. F. Laurie, the Poultry Expert, dealt with the ((ucstion of 
egg production, and advocated the necessity for marketing a larger 
egg and a fresher egg. The latter <iualily could only be obtained by 
the production of infertile eggs. After the wvir there would bo a big 
market oversea for eggs, but the trouble was that there would not be 
a sufficient quantity of eggs gathered to supply the demand. Ib<i' 
must increase production, because at present they had no surplus to 
scud to overseas markets. He would like to see a Government depart- 
ment formed to conduct the overseas trade in the producers "iterrst. 
In that district they w’ere in a most fortunate position, because tliej 
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iiaxl the Port Pirie and Broken Hill niarkets at their disposal, and they 
could breed both for egg production and table birds. 

[n ropJy lo questions as to diseases of poultry, Mr. Laurie said that 
over 90 peJ* eeut. of the sickness in poultry was due to ticks and other 
vermin. 

DEEP AND SHALLOW CULTIVATION. 

A paper with this title was read by Mr. E. G. B losing. (For the text 
of the paper see September, 1915, issue of the Journal, page 188). 

[u discussing the subject, Professor Perkins {Director of Agri- 
culture) said that he knew opinions varied as to the depth 
of ploughing most suitable, and if a referendum were taken 
amongst farmers it would probably he in favor of 2in. in 
South Australia. It was a question whether the shallower 
Inethods of the. present day were not likely to be changed in the future, 
aud whether they would not be compelled to cultivate somewhat more 
deeply- He 'agreed that deep ploughing involved extra expense in 
several ways. The ploughing was more expensive and so was the 
siibse(ineut tillage. The theory had beejj advanced that the moisture 
available for the crop would be found at the depth of the ploughing. 
That was incorrect. It could only be correct if the farmer cultivated 
aud scarified his land to the same depth, and no one in his senses would 
do that. Personally he had had a fair amount of experience in deep 
clou^^hing in a district whose rainfall was better than Port Pirie, but 
still not very heavy — something like ITHii. The depth they had worked 
oil the whole of that farm for years was Tin., and the crops— where the 
<^eneral average of the farm, running over a period of years, was 
I8hu.sh.-<had been in favorable years llObush., bobush., and even 
40bush to the acre, and that was on comparatively deep ploughing. 

It was absurd for a man to say that deep ploughing was no good when 
he (\id not practise it. One year's tnal on tO or 20 acres was ot no 
value Tt was only bv a systematic series ot tests over a nnmber of 
vears that the merits of shallow and deep ploughing could be com- 
pared The average fanner could not speak on lire subject because he 
had not tried. He had set up a series of experiments at Rosewortby 
aud the present was the si-vth season. They had a j™ ' 

blocks an acre in e.xtent, and they were ploughed to f 
tin 6in 8m., tOin., and T2in., the depths being accurateh measured 
The'v did not anticipate that the lOiii, and 12ii., 

vahiahle, but they were s.inply for the purposes “y* "P;’* of 

ing from memory, the average over the six years had 

the Sill, ploughing. In no case wa-s the soi spm ei t j nropor- 

iiig.although the lOin. and 12in. plong luig had 

tioiiatc to their cost. Then there was the aspi c 

ing had cost more than the value of the uicuvisei i • depended 

matter sometimes lost sight of, and that vas t la ® , another 

0,1 the time of the year at -hicb it -s praH^^T^^^ 
point ; many people were afraid I' -P ■ J trenching up inches 
the surface the soil was< ruined. The old id surface was 

and possibly a foot of the subsoil ‘ rp,, s„ii gradually, 

not a good one, but it vras iiuite possible to I 
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taking up possibly half an inch at a time. They should give it ti 
to mellow, and in 10 years they would have deepened the soil ujj, 
or three iiiekes; and so on from 3in. to 6iu. It was only by doiiuf h 
gradually that it could be done without ill effects, They shoultf,]^ 
what they found best, but the time would come when they \\-oul(i 
have to alter their methods, and he was sure they would adopt 
ploughing to a certain extent. 

NEXT YEAR’S CONFERENCE. 

Mr. Curnow invited the delegates to fix next year’s conforeiicp at 
Wirrabara. Mr. \Yestou invited the conference to meet at (Vvsial 
Brook. The conference decided to meet at Wirrabara. 

FREE PARLIAMENT. 

Mice in Hay. 

Mr. Curnow (Wirrabara) asked if members could give any informa- 
tion in regard to any method which might be employed to pn'vtmt 
mice destroying hay. One farmer had tried sulphur, and sai(l it was 
effective. 

Professor Perkins said that in England haystacks w'ere often biilt 
on piles with inverted pieces of iron beneath to keep the miei' nwav. 
Pos.sibly they might be kept away with galvanized iron let into the 
ground. He thought sulphur might be dangerous. 

Mr. IStephens (Port Pirie) said that he had tried sinking gaivaniz>ni 
iron in the ground, and it acted very well if init down in time, 

Mr. (t. Qninn said that a gentleman in Angaston had shown hi]]] a 
method of sprinkling sulphur on haystacks, and said it was a jjer- 
feet preventive against the mice. 

Vel.low Clay Soil. 

Mr. Curnow inquired the best manure to promote growth and im- 
prove the <iuality of yellow clay soil. 

Mr. Quinn said that the first step would be to improve the texton* 
of the soil, and he could suggest notliing belter than lime as a dressing' 
at the rate of locwts. to a ton per acre. As a first application it would 
improve the land very much. In tlu* following y(‘ar In- would apph 
2c\\i:s. to 4cwts. of buucdust or super, and he would put Icwt. of potash 
to the acre with the bone dust. At thi! end of July or August he would 
put in Icwt. of sulphate of ammonia to the acre, and the result would 
be very marked. 

Wheat Receiuts. 

Mr. Sergeant moved — “That the present system of weighiiig wheat 
is unsatisfactory, and that the agent should give a receipt showing the 
wmight of each hag.’’ 

IMr. R. E. Lines seconded the motion, whicii was carried. 

During the evening ses.sion an address was (.Icliverod by the Director 
of Agriculture, and siihsefjucntly visitors and delegates 'vere the 
guests of the Laura Branch at a supper held in the Town II fill. 
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WATER. 


OAlIOiN TO I^RLll ITiREy AND VINES 

After some 20 years experience travelling about nil tb^ 
observing the production of fruit trees and vnies said 
Instructor (Mr. Goo. Quinn) in the eoursdof l;\^ ni “ 
fore the Conference of Mid-Korthern Hraudies of the 1 
Bureau, he was forced to the conelusion tliat as far Is Sonhif 
ami a very large proportion of the other fruitgrott ing parts 
lia were concerned, water was the only tiieaiis^bv wldeh df u 
u,g to raise the production of fruit from b i.m an t xt L v n 
mode of life to one of establLshed profit. \bma 14 1^ x1^ 
old resident of that district told him freqnentl.v tiiat it wms very mpoV 
t.aiit to urge on the people to try and get a water sunnlv In ti, ^ 
chards. He did not thirik deeply about it then, but evert vea^t V/j 
unpressc. Inm more and more strongly that if they tver'e to progre“ 

ofwato ■’ greater supplied 

The Puxctkxx of \V.\TEn. 

The neceasUy for water was twofold^d,, to dissolve the constituent 
miiieials in soil to make them available tor plant food, and (2) to keen 
the succulent parts of tlie plant in a turgid, growing eondition so that 
the rmtriment niiglit pass tlirougli the plant in functional order Plants 
iieeded vop- great supplies of water. Moi.stiire icas essential to dissolve 
what was taken from the sod. .so that it miglit be absorbed bv the plant 
because nothing was fakoi into the plant from the soil except when it 
had been dissolved in the soil moisture mid passed up into the different 
parts of the plant. The plant system re()uired so much more than what 
woiihl appear likely that he eon Id best illustrate it bv referenee to a 
writer on ceix^al eroji.s, who stated that for every pound of drv matter 
in the formation of the oat crop dOOlbs. of water had to be passed 
through the plants. Thar would give some idea of the weakness of the 
solution passing through the plant to Imiid up the solid snhstanee 


Sources of SuimiaEs. 

To that State the sources of supply might be classed under three 
wads— (I) Running streams, of which tliey had a limited number; 
(L) surface eatclinients. reservoirs, dams. Ac. : and (3) what were more 
widely used and distributed, the subterratieaii sources of supply in 
bores and wells. If they compared those sources of siipplv and their 
comparative value to the plants themselves, they found’ that their 
s reams, with tlie exception of one or two and they sometimes failed — 
)V(Te running fresh in tlie winter st'asoii. ^vhen they did not want to 
irrigate, but jn the summer time they decreased in volume and in- 
oeased in solids, so that in January. Fcbriiar}'. and March, when the 
ground was at its driest and they wanted great volumes of moisture, 
their streams were of the least value to the plants. The supplies from 
lesrnoira and dams i\ere tlie purest form of water which they had, 
sod tests they had made In the last few years showed that there was 
ho more valuable source of suiiplv than that conserved from the sur- 
taf'e during the winter season, 
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Subterranean Supplies. 

The water taken from wells, bores, and subterranean sources was 
always impregnated more or less with injurious saline substances. 
Owing to the soil through which it came, the water in the shallower 
wells was more likely to be impregnated with, saline matter, and they 
were, to a very great extent, tampering with dangerous weapons in 
using them. In the analyses which had been made of their subter- 
ranean water, it had boon found there were various salts, including 
common salt and chloride of magnesia. They also had sulphate of mag- 
nesia, an iiiipure form of Epsom salts, but the carbonate of soda, which 
gave rise to the “black alkali” of the American writers was seldom 
fo\md in our waters in injurious quantities. It was only chlorides, how- 
ever, of whieh they need take much notice in their well and bore water. 
Through the Chemical Department a great many analyses has been 
made, and out of 19 samples taken along the gravelly beds of the 
Torren" they got an average of 50gr. per gallon, and as there 

were 7 OOOgn easily ascertain the amount of saliae 

matter 

Of th<‘ H'sed the most highly impregnated reached 102gr. 

ner ffallnn '>st was 19gr, In the clay soil, out of 24 wells 

f if 

Ulc d> pgj. gaiiQji fYom watcr taken at Xk 

foot of Ihp lowest was 41 gr. taken 02 

thf nlflinsi t Mitcham, ,j(«-ould give them an illustration of 

ow‘ hZ '""Zl'- dtg the percolation of the rvato 

how those salts were collected duri!^', ] them 
through the soil layers which cont,aine^': 

k'ETY. 

Thev harl Mtti - • too Strong a solution to 

aorik^ fi as to what ‘-ican investigations, but 

he hmipd ^ ^ 

to '''oidd ha hs on plants, Tk 

Amerir-in actions of different strengti nary practice TOgs. 

of salts of broadly that in ordi giit of safety whfi 

it ill +L irrigation. In using waovpTS practically si 

G alley, where the rainfall w.asd^^ely on irrigJ 
tiofi ^he limit”if‘' depended almost eridoWe 70gr. of if' 

wi,. .a. ;S; —A”"'"- ' 

heir frmtgrowmg area thc.y were dealing w th an 18in 
and .soil thev coiild J^‘^‘'^tired that under those conditions of if 

Pjaated with saline n;at™;™rani;r%" 

ipslais 

■n <lurmg the sunrmer’s irrigating. On some of 4^“ 
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wifli <;iay siibsoiis beneath them, orchards on the a i u t 

““ «'• 

The Application of Water 

■ Jl'* applying watei’ artifieially to trees and 

vines, tliej had three eommonly recognised nractiees vi/ nt 
or covering the whole surface; (2) running th Uor in f 
trenches around the trees; and (3) sprinkliiVoverliead IfiL 
voiced the possession of a large volume of water luit it hld rt ® 'T 
vaufage that, where saline waters had been used tliev could ol .ti„ n ‘ 
dissolve out most of the accumulated salt, but’ then thev wooW ® ^ 
as readily dissolve out a lot of the valuable salts wbt«? u 
food. Flooding had the aisadvantage"ff'Uli:bim 
rapidly, and tlioiigb it saturated the average soil better *1,„ 
iiictliovls, the solidification was a great evil ^amrile Ub eva™ 
tioii was very much greater. Coiise(|uentlv. to keen the soil in S' 
ivliolesomc eoiidition flooding involve,! deep and proLpt e illivation 
oiiincd.atoly after ear* irrigation, or the percentag,. of loss bv evafora 

hZ'^r amSfevU^" 

FcRROW iKKICATinx. 

Supplying water by means of fiirrmvs or trenches \va< Ipoc i 

bill It took longer to supply a sufficiency of water. Ilowever'it aillwed 
01 re leisure m cultivating tl,e surface after irrigation, and the vapo 
raticm ivas less, flffie soil, by such a process, was not consolidatld so 
rapidly, because the action of the sun was not so severe on the broken 
lip places between the furrows, as it would be if the whole of the sur 
face had hem, covered by flood. There was also less draught on 'the 
aiiuiial in cultivating the sod, ami there was not so much necLity 
for deep scarifying alter each irrigation. 1„ furrow irrigation they 
bd to determine whether the water should be r„„ on quicklv or gently 

thiough which It u-as passing, and the slope of the laud. If it were 

ZhT * r'’" soil they 

must take a good deal of time, because effective irrigation under such 
roriditions was a slow proce.ss, and if they hurried it they would find 
hat they had not wetted tlie ground. Therefore, in irrigation by 
tmiclies they had to consider what was the proper period of time to 
pve eaeli particular plot of land to allow the water to soak through the 
|ritervemng soil from one furrow to another, 

Sprinklers. 

in regard to the third system of irrigation, that of sprinkling he had 
mie hesitation m condemning it, except for lucerne and cover crops 
m it had one advantage lu that it economised in the amount of water 
, r ^ sprinklers in use on the I\Iurray, and he 

d mithmg to say against them for their particular purpose Though 

t h-mklers had tlie slight advantage that they dissolved the injurious 
s in the soil better than furrow irrigation, but not so well as flood- 
. neither was this method so likely to wash these salts out into the 
mage below. SprinkTing tended to consolidate the soil even deeper 
11 ram, and formed what was called ‘‘hard pan” beneatli the cnl 
"itcd surface layers. 
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Tue Capacities op Soii^ to Retain Moisture. 

Anothor consideration in irrigation was the water-holding capacity 
of the soil He did not mean soil that would not allow water to pass 
through it, hut soil which held a large supply in the interstices between 
its particles. He had a table, prepared by an American, Professor Clin- 
ton of Cornell University, New York, which showed that one c.abic 
foot of pure sand would hold 271bs. of water in suspension between its 
particles. The water plants ordinarily used to sustain their growth 
was not the free water found flowing underneath in the form of 
springs, but it was by means of the water which clung in the 
spaces between the particles in the soil known as capillary mois- 
ture, in which the plant drew its nutriment. It passed laterally, 
or up or down, and this was a very important point to re- 
collect in coninmtion wdth getting the fullest value from water 
used in irrigation. A sandy clay soil held m suspension 381hs. 
per cubic foot; loamy clay, 4Hbs.; brick clay, 451bs.; humus, 
which was composed principally of decayed vegetable matter, 501bs.; 
and good garden loam, which was the ideal they aimed at, 481bs. A 
i^lanee at these figures showed that they could improve the texture and 
fertility of the soil for the growing of trees and at the same time im- 
prove its water-holding capacity. 


Winter Irrigation. 

In the winter season, if they had the soil well drained underneath, 
and thev ran the water through the trenches and filled the soil with 
as much as it would hold in suspension, that was the cheapest and best 
way to start upon the irrigation of deciduous trees and vines It would 
be much easier to store water deeply throughout the soil when the 
particles of the soil were charged with water than in the summer, when 
they wmre not, and the upward pull of evaporation was at its strongest. 


After Treatment of the Soil. 
fn regard to the treatment of land after it had received the water- 
and he was assuming that most people adopted the furrow or ring 
svstein of watering-there was too much tendency to neglect a prompt 
policy in the application of thorough tillage after the water had soaked 
away. In opening the furrows they should make them as deep as pos- 
sible^ 7in. or Him, or if done with a spade, more. The ground sbodd 
be soaked thoroughly by running the water through 
of times. If they wished to put in fertiliser in small plantations at 
any rate, thev should make a greater ring, 2ft 6m wid^e, and 7injr 
8in deep, and spread the fertiliser right around on the broken up bot- 
L, and then tlrn the .'ater into that. In that way th^anurc won d 
be scattered in the spot where the roots required it, and the to® show j 
the results very quickly. It was essential that when he 7" 

been irrigated the soil should be cultiYated immediately '‘ was dry 
enough not to puddle, and the finer the tilth the more it 'vould ixtard 
the bringing of the moisture to the surface 
air If they oiilv stirred the soil an inch in depth after iinga 
would save some’ of the moisture they had put into the gtow . B ^ 
if they pulverised it for several inches deeper a greater lolum 
be retained for the use of the plants, and that over a long P 
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'['he aim of the irrigator should be to wet the whole soil body occupied 
hv the roots if possible, and to put the water down to the roots rather 
than induce the roots to come up to the water, The best way to ascer- 
tain whether the trees needed a drink was to test the sublayers of the 
soil rather than hold ot! mdii the plants themselves hold out signals of 
distress. The latter stage was usually an indication that injury had 
been done before the moisture became available, and its application 
then often proves it to be not an unmixed good, particularly to citrus 
trees of a fruit-bearing age. 


MORE LIVESTOCK ON THE . LAND, 


III addressing the Conference of III id-Xor them Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau Professor Arthur J. Perkins (Director of Agri- 
culture) said that he would like, on occasions of that kind, to speak 
oj) subjects of interest to the whole district, and he commended to 
them a suggestion which had been made, that the Branches hiterested 
in arranging the Conference might, sometime before the Conference, 
send to the Secretary of the Advisory Board a list of questions in 
which they were intei’ested, and which tliey would like discus.spd. A 
practice of this kind would give time to work the amswors np and to 
develop arguments which would make tlieiu conviiiciiig, instead of 
being compelled to answer ex iewpore any question fliat might be 
brought forward. He had tried the method he suggested in other dis- 
tricts and had found it answer better even than a set address on any 
given subject. He looked upoii that Conferiuiee as representing prob- 
ably some of the richest and best of the State's agrienltnral areas, and 
in stating that, he implied a good and assured rainfall, and what he 
would have to say tniuied upon that particular point of view. 

Increasing Land Valves. 

Tliere were quite a number of ways in which a district such as this 
might, in course of time, point the way to others, since there was one 
very powerful stimulant which forced people to make changes in prac- 
tice, and that was development and increase in the price of land. 
Tile owner of the land might say that lie did not sulfer if his returns 
continued the same, even though the price of land went up, but there 
-amo a time when the younger generation eaiiie along and found that 
if tiiey sold the land and took bank interest their income would be 
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greater than if they continued to farm it on the old lines, If they took 
the farming practice in that district, or in districts similarly situated, 
they knew that wheat and bare fallow followed regularly one after tlx- 
other. In the end that meant that they were making two acres do what 
in other countries one acre w'as doing, or they were taking two years 
in growing a crop of wheat instead of one, or, if the land was worth U() 
per acre, they were to all intents and purposes growing wheat on land 
worth £20 per acre. Now they wanted to see whether, by some )nra„n 
or other, they could not make higher average returns from the land. 
They found, in the past, in other countries, that land had been treated 
very much as it was being treated in this State, but as land values went 
np other methods were adopted. One of the first plans adopted was tn 
grow a second crop — not necessarily wheat. There were many districts 
in which it could be done in South Australia. They could have bare 
fallow, wheat, and some other crop, and by using the land for an addi- 
tional season reduce the loss of letting it lie idle for 12 months. Theu 
it would be possible to carry more livestock, and it was on that ques- 
tion chiefly he wdshed to engage their attention. 

The Aver.vge Farm Flock. 

The number of farmers who had livestock to the capacity of their 
land and farming operations was very limited, A farmer usually 
carried a small number of sheep, equivalent to the carrying capacity of 
his pasture at the worst time of the year. Such a policy reduced him 
to a very limited number of livestock. On stations sheep have been 
kept for several generations, and certain ideals have been formed, 
namely, that the land must not be overstocked, and that no more sheep 
could be kept than the land would carry in the worst hirul of year, 
With farmers, similar ideas seem to have been adopted, but they should 
rather endeavor to follow the practice of other countries in which sheep 
were maintained on land wliich was not managed on station principles. 
That was what should happen in this State, especially in a district such 
as this. Farmers said that if they had more sheep than they could 
handle on the natural pasture the sheep would lose condition and pos- 
sibly die. They forgot that in most countries in which sheep were fed 
and handled in that way a profit was made, and sooner or later they 
would have to come to the same practice in South Australia. Some 
years back he had prepared a paper showing the carrying capacity of 
a farm like Roseworthy, and he would quote one or two of the points 
he made. First, over a period of nine years they carried roiigldy a 
sheep to the acre on a comparatively large farm of about 1.600 acres. 
They never had one-third of the area out of tillage. That was accom- 
plished, not by restricting the sheep to natural pastures, but by aand- 
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[jug them in the proper way and handdeeding them for periods which 
jn.ver exceeded three months. There was no question that the natural 
herbage on well-conducted farms was very rich, ajid that they could 
hecp a larger number of sheep than on station [u'operty. In 1903 the 
valent of three or four stieep to the aerr W(U'(^ (-arried on some Rose- 
worthy fields. That did not mean that three or four sheep to the acre 
werf‘ put on a field and kept there for a \’ear, but it meant that they 
put in a field for a time, and then clianged to other fields, brought 
liack again, &c., a record being kej)! of the number of days they wert' 
on and iho number of days they were off a j)artieu]ar field. That was 
not quoted as the normal capacity of the land. 

Crops for Fkkdixo Off. 

The w^hole position was that the farmer would ha\'e to decide that 
portion of the crops he grew were not saleable crops in the same sense 
that wheat was, but they would have to determine to grow crops which 
could be fed down, the advantage of the practice being represented by 
the proceeds of livestock sold in the market. It was worth while empha- 
skiiig the advantages derived from a practice of that kind. They knew 
that the constant practice they followed of bare fallow and crop had 
an effect whicli must operate against the meelianical condition of the 
soil sooner or later, The more land was treated as bare fallow and the 
more perfect the practice the more the organic matter in the soil, which 
was essential to fei'tility, was destroyed. The practice was satisfactory 
as long as the land was new, but in time the land began to fail and lose 
its original fertility. Tliis difficulty could be dealt with artificially by 
dressing the fields with farmyard iiiaiiure. hut it was an expensive prac- 
tice, and, tiiougli adopted in othei’ coiintj'ies. wher(' labor was cheaper 
midfields smaller than in this State, it could not be recommended here. 
There was no cheaper method than that of turning livestock into the 
rank strong growing ci’ops. Tt was the practice in England at one time 
wlien they manured land, to put one sheep to the square yard on it for 
12 hours, and the droppings in that time were regarded as equivalent 
to a light dressing of farmyard manure ; 24- hours were I'egarded as an 
average dressing, and 36 hours as a heavy dressing. A sheep to the 
acre per year represented from one-half to three-quarters of a ton of 
organic matter per acre. A rank crop like kale would carry 20 sheep 
per acre for three or four months, and that meant a large amount of 
organic matter applied to the soil. Keeping livestock in larger quan- 
tifies ought to he not only directly profitable, but there was that in- 
‘lireet advantage which would he reaped in time in the shape of the in- 
f^reased yields of crops when land of that character came under 
ordinary agricultural operations. 
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Smaij.er Fields Necessary. 

When he took over Roseworthy in 1904, he was imbued witli ti^p 
idea of stocking it up. There were then 120 sheep or thereabouls 011 
the farm. From the outset he was faced with the difficulty that tlie 
fields w’cre too large — 200 or 300 acres in extent— and he soon realised 
that he could not keep large numbers of sheep on a farm in that eomli- 
tion. He set about subdividing the fields, a long and expensive process. 
It was out of the question to attempt to keep an adequate number of 
sbeep on the large paddocks w'hich obtained in South Australia. Id 
such conditions the keeping of livestock was possible, not in proportion 
to the area grazed, but according to the number of fields at one’s dis- 
posal. The first item, therefore, towards augmenting the number of 
sheep was to increase the number of fields. It was the general ex- 
perience on a farm that a large number of fields was needed to put a 
large number of sheep on a relatively small area. So that they could 
be shifted constantly from field to field, in order to give the grass time 
to grow^ and to give the sheep constant change. At the present time 
such work wms more expensive than ever, owing to the cost of wire, 
labor, &e. Then there wms the question of water. If there were many 
fields there would be as many points where wmter ivould have to be pro- 
vided, because it wms not a wise practice to drive animals constantly to 
water. It was necessary, therefore, to have reticulation, and that could 
be provided, even if they were not connected wdth the Barossa or Ree- 
taloo water schemes. Whether the supply was from wells or dams tlmy 
could reticulate by means of a windmill or storage tanks. Twm things 
therefore stood out in augmenting their flocks of sheep, and they wore 
tliat they must have small fields, and they must have water. There was 
also the difficulty of fencing. One of their inheritances from station 
methods was the station fence, which was altogether inadequate for 
farm purposes. Good fences were essential. It was better to have an 
extra wire or two, and make the fences quite sheep-proof. He thought 
eight wires were necessary, but perhaps seven woidd do. With Cross- 
breds, if there was a crop on the other side of a six-wire fence they 
would get through; seven wires on a swinging fence he had found 
effective sometimes. Then there was the question what would be a 
reasonable number of sheep to keep on a decent sized farm. At Rose- 
worthy he kept a sheep to the acre, but, given average conditions, atid 
there were districts better than Roseworthy, and some very nnicli worse, 
he felt sure that in fair country, if they had one-third under crop and 
one-third bare fallow, they could keep, with careful iiianageuient. two 
ewes to the acre on the land that was left for grazing pastures, pro- 
vided they were prepared to grow grazing crops in reasonable pro- 
portions, They could thus carry 400 ewes on a farm of 600 .mes. 
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hrJpecl along by grazing crops and hand-feeding wherever necessary. 

iiiistake was often made by not feeding the livestock until the pas- 
tures were bare, but they should look ahead and conimenee hand- 
feeding whilst there was still feed in the fields. 

The Farm Sheep, 

As to the kind of sheep to keep, his opinion was that, excellent as 
iilerino was on the station, and despite the many advantages it pre- 
j;53jjt(Hl for farm purposes, it was not equal to good longuvool crosses of 
the half-bred Lincoln or Leicester type. The half-bred ewes made 
jjetter mothers, and looked after their lambs better, and when they 
cauie to the question of fleece it was always of good, saleable type. 
With handfeeding, wdiile the t^lerino would take the food when driven 
to it. the Crossbred sheep would lake it readily. They kept their con- 
dition better than ]\Jerinos under adverse conditions. ■ Another advan- 
tai/e which Crossbreds possessed over the i\leriuo was that they bred 
more readily as two-tooths. He had therefore personally come to the con- 
clusion that for farm piirpo.ses the Crossbtv^d sheep was preferable. 
He had tried to outline what appeared to be the line of improvement 
\d]k'h was likely to relieve the more pressing wants in farming districts 
where land values were likely to rise, and he felt certain that, in the 
course of time, they would gradually work down to something of the 
kind. They should rccoUeet that by increasing the livestock which their 
land would carry, they were tending not only towards benefiting thera- 
M'lve.s, lint also the whole State. 


BOT PLIES. 

The constantly reenrring (|uestion as to whether hot flies bite or 
sting can be settled by any man of ordinary observijig powers if he 
will catch one and see that it has no pum tiiring apparattis hi its mouth 
s.iid no sting behind. The thing tliat is iiiistakcii for one is the egg- 
laying .shoot, the ovi positor. A member of the Advisory Board re- 
Milly lost a mare by accident, and like a wise man, made a post 
miion. The stockman of long experience ndio made it said it was 
the first horse in wlii(di he had not found bots.^ The reason for their 
absence was that the owner made a practice of wiping over the chin 
aad back of knees with keroshie and oil before starting out, Like the 
Wiijurer’s tricks, it is simple when you know how. Fras, Lvelyn 
Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
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VINES, 


FUNGOID DISEASES AFFECTING THE VINE, ANT) THE 
GRAPE CROP FAILURE, 

The morning session of the Conference of the Lower Northern 
JTranches of the Agricultural Bureau was of particular interest to those 
engaged in vinegrowing. Mr. H. E. Laffer, Yiticultural Instructor 
and Lecturer at Roseworthy College in viticulture, fruit culture, and 
oenology. contributed a paper on fungoid diseases of the vine, and 
Mr. A. Spriugbett, of the Angaston Branch, read a paper entitled “'The 
Grape Crop Failure.” 

Mr. Laffer, in the course of his paper, said:— Of all the diseases 
affecting the vine, by far the greater number are of fungoid origin. 
These fungi represent some of the lowest forms of plant life, and arc 
mostly of a parasitic nature, living upon the tissues of the host plani, 
and drawing therefrom the nourishment wherewith to carry on their 
own life processes. In this manner they have an exhausting effect 
upon the vine, diverting the sap from its normal course, and depriving 
the affected plants of their means of sustenance. Many affect the 
growth and foliage, reducing it to such a condition that it is unablr 
to perform its proper functions. Even if the injury so caused is not of 
a very serious nature, the harm done is indirect, and other parts of 
the plant, particularly the fruit, suffer, because the foliage is iinablv 
to carry out the physiological functions for which it is responsible. Tin* 
fruit bunches are so injured, in some cases, that even if not completely 
denuded of berries, tlie fruit l)PComes more or less useless by reason of 
its distorted and injured condition, or by reason of the presence of the 
growing portions of the fungus or mould. 

CoNDiTTOxs Favorable to Development. 

There are certain conditions essential to the development of these 
diseases the two most important being w^armth and moisture. Dry 
heat, in most eases, effectively checks an outbreak, while cold tempera- 
tures prevent or retard their development. We know from e.Kperienee 
in South Australia that epidemics of fungoid diseases are very irregu- 
lar in their appearance, not because they have been stamped out. but 
for the reason that atmospheric conditions do not favor their develop- 
ment. Conseipieritly, when all conditions combine to favor an out- 
break, we are, to a certain extent, caught unprepared. In the older 
vine-growing countries, particularly in Europe, the problem of deal- 
ing Muth these diseases is an annual undertaking, for they are so 
numerous that conditions in most years are favorable to one or ihe 
other. )Speaking generally, the climate of South Australia, or Aus- 
tralia for that matter, does not lend itself to this class of pest, aiut 
under these circumstances it is (luestionable whethei’ any costly outlay 
for dealing with them is necessary or would he warrauted. 
be remembered that in Australia, where the bulk of our AUiieyords au 
of considerable area, and where cost of labor is higli, coupled udi ^ 
low average return, the conditions are very different from tlio- ' o 
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France, where the greater number of the vineyards are less than five 
jicres in extent. 

Method of Spre.u)ing. 

It has already been stated that these diseases represent some of the 
lowest forms of plant life, and their mode of propagating themselves 
is distinct from that of the higher plants, They develop from spores 
ill the first instance, and transmit themselves during the growing 
period by fresh spores, or by throwing off portions of their growth, 
which in turn start new centres of infection. Mast of these fungi 
possess the power of reprofliicing at an incredible rate umhu- .suitable 
eoiidilions, which explains the fact that a vineyard appaiviitiy free, 
will in a few days become very badly affected, possibly beyond remedy 
for the season. During its active growth, the fungus thi-ows up 
fiolimms bearing minute more or less globular bodies, which are the 
Slimmer spores, and each one of these is capable of starting a fresh 
ceiilre of infection upon the same or upon surrounding vines. They 
may be carried long distances by wind oi- other means, and cause an 
outbreak far from the original centre-. As each spore germinates the 
disease rapidly spreads, the myriads combining in their growth to form 
dearly evident masses, and the vines or their affected parts suffer 
accordingly. This aspect of the disease is known as the “conidial'' 
stage, and the conidiae or summer spores are tiic method of spreading 
the fungus. All these diseases must have some means of transmitting 
themselves from year to year, and to this end, on the approach of 
autumn a change takes place in the mode of reproduction. They no 
longer produce simple spores, but develop a stout pocket or sack, known 
as an “aseus,'' which contains a number of smaller spores. These 
pockets or sacks are protected by a thick cellular w^all, which is capable 
of resisting the winter’s rain. Throughout the dormant period of the 
vine these wduter spores remain inactive upon the old wuod or upon 
the soil. On the approach of spring, warmlli coupled with moisture 
causes the cell wall to rupture, the enclosed spores escape, and if con- 
ditions be suitable, they restart the disease by attacking the yoinig 
growth. This is known as the aseigerous stage, and is often so dif- 
[ei’cnt lo the formei’ eonidial stage as to appear like an entirely dis- 
tinct fungus. Such is the case wdth our common vine disease, Oidinm 
{Enj:iiphe tuck(.ri), which appears to be only the eonidial form of the 
American Oidinm {Uiicinula apiralvi) . h'or some reason or other, 
under our conditions the aseigerous stage is wholly or partially skipped, 
as is the case with the same disease in Europe. 

Habit of Growth. 

In all tliese fungi, as \vitli the higher forms of plant life, there are 
distinct portions. The one is devoted to the gathering of nounsh- 
iiient, corresponding to the root system, while the other carries the 
oi’gans of reproduction or spoi'cs, and corresponds to the vegetation of 
llie plant. The former is termed the myccliuni. and the latter are known 
a.s eonidiopliores. The character of the mycelium has an important 
bearing on the remedial treatments, which are based on the nature of 
this myceliiun. We find that it appears in two forms, and on t^se 
've are able to divide the fungi broadly into two classes. 1. The 
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Epiphytic forms, in which the vital portion of the growth or myeeliiun 
is external and is visible to the naked eye, forming a mouldy coating 
on the alfecled portion of the vine. In this class the spores alight upon 
the young wood, leaves, or fruit, and upon germination they strike into 
the tissues by means of a short sucker or Hausioria. Through this 
sucker it draws nourishment from the host plant, and then proceeds 
to traverse the outside of the tissues by the development of throaddike 
filaments of mycelium, which in turn develop haustoria at regular in- 
tervals. As the trouble extends the bark is pierced by countless num- 
bers of such bodies, draining the vitality of the vine. After a time the 
reproduction columns begin to develop, rapidly shedding their spores 
for the continuation of the disease. All this class of fungi are com- 
paratively easy to deal with provided that the remedies are applied in 
good time. ih Tlip K^idophrific forms, in which, from the germina- 
tion of the spore, all the mycelial development takes place will) in lln* 
tissues of the plant. Such diseases are almost impossible of treat- 
ment once they have obtained a hold, for they cannot then he destroyed 
without at the same time destroying the plant or the portion of it 
which may be affected. The spore develops and strikes inwardly, the 
mycelium traversing the spaces between the plant eells^ and extract- 
ing nutriment frotn them. In their methods of reproduction, the spore- 
bearing columns arise, either by mipture of the diseased tissues or by 
emerging through the stomata, or breathing pores of the leaves. The 
conidiophores may he single or branched, shedding the spores as (hey 
mature on to the surrounding foliage. This class of disease, it will 
readily be nnderstewd, i.s of a mneh more serious nature than the former 
tvfie. and they number amongst their memhers some of the most destruc- 
tive pests affecting plants in general. 

RE:\IEnrAL TRE.Vr.MKNT. 

The principles of remedial treatmoid are based upon the nature of 
the fungus. As already stated, the eninhytic, or external growincr 
forms, are eoniparativelv easy to deal with after they have made their 
appearance upon the vine. The delieatr rnveelium is so sensitive to 
certain substances as to Ix' readily and completely destroyed if [)ro]iipt 
measures are adopted. As a class they are destroyed by ordinary sul- 
nhnr or substances containing sulplinr, such as potassium sulphide. 
Probably the commonest disease of this class wuth which vignerons arc 
familiar is tlie so-called oirlium. or powdery mildew of the vine. The 
second class, nr those of endophytic origin, are far more difficult to 
deal with, and in a large measure the treatment is of a preventive 
nature. Tlie spores must be destroyed bcfoi’e they can germinate and 
become enclosed within the tissues of the plant. To this end caustic 
or corrosive solutions are employed, the surface of the vine being coated 
wliilc the spores are yet dormant, and the solution kills them by con- 
tact. Such remedies iiinst of necessity h(‘ harmless to the vegetation of 
the vine. As typical exanpdes of this class of fungi, wo may take the 
anthracnose. or black spot of the vine, which lias been fairly jirevaleiit 
during the i)resent season, also the downy mildew', so coimnen in 
Europe. This latter is one of the very worst forms of fungi affectnig 
the vine in tlie older countries, and it is interesting to note that its 
presence has recently been re]H)rted in Victoria, Australian eliirnie 
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c^ontlitions, however, will probably prevent it ever beeoii)inj( a serious 
menace, although if it is about, isolated centres will always be more 
or less affected. Notwithstauding^this, it is a disease which we can 
well do without. In Europe its treatment is costly, necessitating 
frequent sprayings with fungicides, and its presence can, in a very 
jiliort time, result in the total failure of the crop. 

OlDIUM, OR POWnKRY MlIJJEW. 

The Erysiphe tuckeri is called the powdtny mildew to distinguish it 
from the downy mildew just referred to. Tin* eonditions essential to 
its development are heat and a moist atmosphere, and for tliis reason 
we hud that our climate is not ahvays conducivi^ to its apixmranee in 
the vineyards. Heat it must have to iriHk(> rapid headway, ami mois- 
tiirc in the atmosphere is essential for germination of the spores. 
Oevelopinent commences early in the spring, when the growth is cone 
paratively young, from Gin. to 12in. in length. It api)ears first as a 
discolored patch of a greyish tinge, usually near the base of tlie canes 
and travelling in an upward direction. Its growth at first is slow, hut 
Increases as the days become warmer. As the patche,s s]ir('ad they can 
5e nibbed off, and if the bark is examined closely it will be s(‘mi that 
there are numerous minute punctures in it. These represent the holes 
made by the penetrating haiistoria, and in file more advanced stages 
they coalesce to form dark-browu patches on the mature bark. The 
orgams of I'pproduction are seen by the aid of a microscope as club- 
shaped bodies rising from tbe mycelium, and which, on reaching 
maturity break otf into segments, each being a perfect summer spore. 
Thus the disease is spread by these spores germinating to form new 
centres. Given humid conditions, it increases more rapidly as tlie lieat 
rises to about 90deg. in the shade. Fi-oni this point higher teiujoera- 
mres cheek its progress because they are. as a rule, accon)])anied by a 
drying of atmospheric eonditions, and the new spores are unable to 
germinate. These temperatures, accompanied by humid atmosphere, 
result in extremely rapid development, and it is at this season that 
the great injury is done to the green fruit. Temperatures of over 
lOOdeg. will check and destroy the mycelium when the atmosphere is 
dry. In bad attacks canes and leaves are affected, reducing Ihe vitality 
nf tlie vine. Fruit in the green stages is open to attack, becoming 
matted witli mycelium and useless. Even in milder visitations the 
fruit may be affected indirectly through the suffei-ing condition of tin' 
foliage. Although oidinm is the eommnnesl disease with which we 
have to deal, it is not every y^ear that conditions are conducive to its 
dcvelojuneut. and as it is one wliicli can be treated after its appear- 
ance, there is no great difficulty attaclied to it. Weather eonditions are 
an indication of its possible development, and when such as those des- 
cribed prevail in spring it is wise to kee]) a look out for the first signs 
of trouble. Certain localities have been proved by experience to be 
subject to the disease, and in these it is ahvays wise to be prepared to 
fight it. The common remedy, as is well known by every vigperom con- 
sists in dusting tlm vines wdtli finely powdered sulpluu’, which by con- 
tact with the mycelium or by the evolution nf .sulphur gas, irritates and 
(lestro.vs this vital portion of the fungus. Heat accelerates the action 
of the sulphur, causing a more rapid (’vnlution of gas and a greater 

D 
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irntatio!! by contact. Hence Rot weather is the best time to sulphur 
and in all cases the foliage should be dry. If this is not so, the sulphur 
tends to gather in heaps rather than as an even dusting upon tin* sur- 
face. One, two, or more treatments may be necessary in persistent 
eases, every effort being made to cheek the incipient stages and pre- 
vent it extending to the fruit. The common method for applying sul- 
phur is by meclinm of a mechanical bellows which delivers the sul- 
I)hiir as fine dust upon the vines. Other devices are adopted, such us a 
small hessian bag, but the former is more economical. In extreme 
cases horse-worked machines are used. It is interesting to note that 
oidiura, possibly owdng to climatic conditions, does not pass tli)‘()u‘di 
the ascigerous stage of development in Australia, or, at any rate, the 
wunter spores have not so far been isolated. The European ex- 
perience was somewhat similar, and it was upwards of 50 yeai*s from 
the original outbreak in Knrope before the winter form was isolated 
and identified with the I'uriitnla spiralis of America. Possibly it may 
bo that some portion of the mycelium is perennial liere. or else that 
the ordinary summer spore is capable of retaining its vitality from one 
season to another. 

Anthracnusk or Bi^ack Spot. 

^phaceloma Anipclinum {ViaJa), Gleosponurn Arnpclophapum 
[ M ass cc ) . 

This disease is typical of the h^adophptic types, and is of particular 
inter'eat just at present, because it is, or lias been of late, very preva- 
lent right throughout Australia. It is even more irregular in its ap- 
pearance here than Oidium, hence one outbreak is forgotten before thi' 
next occurs. So far as the preseiit prevalence of Anthracaosr is con- 
cerned, it so happened that climatic conditions during October and 
November were ideal for its development in many localities, just as 
they were not favorable to the growth of Oidium. The cold, wet con- 
ditions which favored the former checked the latter. Anthrocia'-^ b 
one of the destructive fungi which must have free moisture for its 
progress, even though the temperature is eom])Hrative]y low. Absence 
of free moisture upon the vegetation of the vine debars gerniiiialion 
of the spores, aiid we liave no sign of the disease. The continued rainy 
weather of October and November sujiidied tlie conditions most suited 
to its development, and at the same lime, although atmospheric condi- 
tions were moist it was too cold for Oidittm to grow. Tlie spores on germi- 
nation strike inwardly, and all the future development is int<^rnal. The 
tissues are killed in }mtchcs, resulting in dark spots and hollows, lienee 
the vernacular name. At this stage the disease may become arrested 
through unfavorable weather, but if such is not the case, the wounds 
increase in size and often join together. The shoots become twisted ami 
black, freciuently breaking at the wounds. The whole vine hecotiios 
sickly, as the leaves are also badly affected and drop off. The tniit 
bunches are destroyed by attack upon the stalk or framework, whiU at 
a later stage the berries are attacked and suffer according to the 
severity of the infection. Summer spores are developed within the 
wounds, consisting of masses of spores joined together by a gumm} 
substance. Before these spores can spread and continue the inf '’tion. 
they must be freed from the surrounding substance by the agency oi 
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firo water. Thij are then earried by the M-,iter over the vine or bv 
other agMCifts to surronnding vtnes, reiieteiiig and spreading the 
,l,sease. Win er spores bnn late in th,- season’, s stortt^tt*^ ts eo^ 
laining several indivnlual spores. Tliey are dist.nhnt.-d over the bark 
a„,l pern.anent portions ol the vine, also upon the soil bv deoaving 
leaves, where they he impervious to tlie ivinter rain hut readv to rt 
suiiw so soon as contlitions bf^t'orne satisf^ctorv, 

Thkatmknt. 

Suiiimer treatment is practically out of the .piestion, ami therefore 
methods of eradication innst be preieutiv.e and tiiev aim at tlie des 
tnietion of the winter spores. It is necessary to reach llmse spores as 
they rest upon the vine during the w inter evil I, solutions whll, w ill 
corrode and , Cstroy the thiek walls and the simia-s « itliin The remedv 
most generaihy ti.s,nl wlume this disease is prevalent consists of a mix- 
ture made with oO bs. sn pliatc of iron, half a gallon of ronmiereial sul- 
{thurie acid, and 10 gallons ol boiling waIw, MIa tlu- ^icid ‘ind sul 
plialc of iron in a wooden or eartlicnwart. v.s,s,l. and then add Vbe 
^vatcr boding bol. Stir tboronghly. and tlie niixtuiv is readv for im 
liirdiatc use Owing to its corrosive effeH apoii metals, it is not pos^ 
siblc to apply with any form of punij). and the inixtnre has to be 
tiwabbed on to the erown of the vine. Tin* best time appears to be 
aiiout a couple of weeks before the buds biir.si. bFcaiise at that period 
llie walls of the winter spores are iK^ginning to soften, ami are more 
easily destroyed. Calm, fine weather slmuhi. if ])ossil)h‘. be eliosen for 
tile application. Another solution which is said to give good results 
js ft 10 per cent, mixture of suljdiui'ie acid— 1 gail/to Oralis, water 
Subsidiary treatments may be earritvi out flilring the gi'owing period 
liai'h as (hi.sting the foliagt* with fine gyjtsiiiu or [towdmvd sufiihate of 
iroi). which, however, are merely intended to drv tin- h^avi^s and therebv 
|m-veiit germination of the spotvs. Kni‘ Fonvemener timsr i-owdeis ma'v 
he mixed with sulphur wIimi, tirating for (iidiiim. Possibly the apjdi- 
(■iitkui of Bordf-aux or Burgundy mixturi-s would have a dtum-riiig ellVct 
in tnvvenfing germination of summer spotvs. Kxfieriein-i. has'^sliown 
'liming the ])]v.sent .season that tliei'e comes a tiuu* wlten tlu^ distmse is 
fim-sted by climatic eonditiuns. and we find that viiuw wliieh were badly 
ciltVeteil say up to dm end of Deetmibtw. tnadt^ good lumltliy growth 
'lining January. 1 he tiiicstion has firiscn fis to the fulvisfibility of 
siiminer pruning the vines. This is a coiii’sc which might well be re- 
entmneuded. removing and destroying atlViOrd emics and rods which 
have heeoiiic iiscic.ss. Tim general eftVcT should he To th.i'ow more 
\igor into tlie young lieaitliy wood, ami give ti ivasonalib* chance of 
sound eanes to prniio to next ycai'. It ivsolvcs itself into a ques- 
tion of time and labor, but where it can lie done tlie work lias much to 
'■'^<‘ 01)1 mend it. 

THE GRAPE CROP FAILURE. 

Mr. Alfred Spriiigbett read the following paper; — Most vine- 
Stiwers are disappointed at the very poor setting of grapes this 
s^on. No doubt those who depend on the vines alone for their 
niag will receive a very hard knock, as I think the crop is no more 

ail a third of normal seasons. This, again, depends on the varieties 
'^t'onn, as I think I can safely say that Mataros and Doradillos are a 
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complete failure. Some varieties that are not so badly affected aie 
Sweetwater (hardly noticeable), Black Portugal (slightly), and Shiraz 
(about half the crop). Of course, I am speaking from obsciva- 
tlons taken at our Hillside Vineyards, but 1 believe other vineyards 
ill the district are similarly affected. Most of the growers are look, 
ing for a reason for the non-setting of the fruit. My opinion is iha| 
excessive moisture and cold at the time of blooming is the chief cause. 
Of course, some vineyards were in parts cut with frost, and later 
were severely beaten about with hail, which did an enormous auiouiit 
of damage at Hillside, cutting branches 18in. in length back to (iin, or 
9in, This gave them a big check, as they seemed to be at a standstill 
for a long time. Just prior to the hailstorm, there was every indica- 
tion of a bumper crop, especially on the Carhlnet Sauvignion and 
Carbiuet Gross. Later, when grapes had set, they were very uneven, 
there being berries as large as peas, others half that size, and still 
flowers on the same bunch. Another thing I have noticed is that at 
the present time, instead of the wood being brown from the base up- 
ward for at least 12in. nr 18in., as it should he, it is a pale-green 
color. The stems of the bunches should even be brown for at least a 
quarter to half an inch from the branch. I have an idea that late- 
pruned vines are not so badly affected. The latest-pruned vines In 
our own vineyard have the best crop, and that is the Grenache and 
also the Sherry. I mention this because in another portion of the 
vineyard a piece of Grenache was pruned early, and the crop was a 
complete failure. 

The Disct^ssion. 

Mr. Gilbert said that he understood from Mr. Laffer that the winter 
spore of the oidium had not been identified, and he would like to 
know whether any steps had been taken in that direction. If Mr. 
Laffer could indicate where they might expect to find the wiiiiei' 
spore, it would be good work. 

i\Ir. Laffer said that had been looked into by mycologists, but they 
had failed. In America the wdnter spore had been identified as the 
Uneinula spiralis. So far as the winter spore was concerned, it was 
enormously difficult to attack it on the vine, nor was such necessary. 
The character of the mycelium laid itself open to attack in the growing; 
period, and for that reason oidium was looked upon as one of the 
easiest of the pests to eradicate. 

Mr. S. 0. Smith (Angastonl saitl he would like some explanation 
in regard to the failure of the grape crop. Very late-growing vines 
had produced the host crop, and late-pruned vines had also done well. 
In regard to anthraenose, he would like to know whether the spore 
remained on the bark or the old ivood of the vine, 

Mr, Laffer said that it was genei'ally understood that when tlie leaves 
were falling from the vines they distributed the spores over the whole 
of the ci’owu of the vine, and, by decay, upon the surface of the soil. 
It "was not sufficient to treat only the annual wood upon (he secondary 
arms, because the sjiores would rest where there was the best bdg 
ment, and that was in tlie rough bark of the older portions. 
In regard to the non-setting of the vines, he thougnt d 
was entirely due to the unsatisfactory weather which prr- 
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vailed when the flowers were on the vinos. The flower of the 
vine was not like a rose, which when it opened exposed its repro- 
ductive organs. The part in the vine flower which represented the 
corolla or petals of the rose was represented by a cap, and that cap had 
to be pushed off before it could expose the reproductive organs under- 
neath. The expansion of the stamens raised up the cap and threw it 
The stamens rose up and turned outwards, so that the pollen 
(the fertilising agent) would fall upon other flow'ers. Nature in that 
^vay prevented self-fertilisation. The stigma, which was the female 
reproductive organ, was directly under the pollen-bearing stamens, 
and when, from any cause, they wmre fertilised by the pollen of their 
own flowers, there was a poor setting. When the conditions ^vere 
uiifavmrable, the pollen of the stamens was turned on to their aceom- 
pauyiiig stigma. The busting of the cap, and the turning outward 
of the stamens was one of Nature’s provi.sions that sclf-fertilisation 
should not take place. But that was what had happened this year, 
and that was why the crop had partially failed. Looking back at 
the weather, they might wonder that the crop had been as good as 
it was. The flowers, owing to the weather, had held the cap for a 
i'ertnight or three weeks, with the result that there had been self- 
fertilisation, and a poor crop. The explanation of the kte-pruned 
vines bearing well wms that the late pruning threw^ the growth of the 
vine back two or three weeks, and then when the flowers eame the 
bad weather had passed and the fruit set in the proper way. Some 
vines which had been cut back late, and which floAvered in November, 
were bearing a beautiful crop. 

Sir Richard Butler asked why it was that the Sweetwater crop 
was very good this year in liis vines, and the Muscatel crop, growiiig 
[■lose to it, was almost a failure. 

Mr. Laffer said that different varieties of vines flowered at different 
times. The Muscatel was a notoriously bad setier at any time, and 
the Sweetwater, which was a good setter, flowered before the Mus- 
catel. Probably the Sweetwater got in a day or two before the very 
bad weather came on. Even a day or two in weather like that was 
sufficient to bring about good flowering in one variety and bad in 
another. 

Mr. Thurm (Aiigaston) said that oidium might be killed with 
sulphur, but it wms useless to nmit until the disease appeared on the 
vine. It should be applied as soon as the vine began to shoot. He 
had known men use hundredweights of sulphur in h’ebruary, but 
then it was wasted. He would like to know what should be done 
after the disease appeared on the vines. 

Mr, Laffer said he did not imply that they should let the disease 
a liold of the vines before dealing with it. They should first 
apply sulphur before the shoots were Gin. in length. Then it could 
'>e dealt with. He had seen oidium allowed to get to that stage when 
the vine liad dense foliage, and to deal with it became an impossi- 
Mlity, In vineyards where it was likely to occur they should watch 
it. It was readily detected in its eaidiest stages, and then when 
file weather conditions were favorable sulphur should be applied. 
Ill Europe they gave the first sulphuring wlien the vine was bursting, 
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and the second a fortnight after that. As a rule they had to sulplim 
at least three times, the second occasion being just about tloweriiig 
tune when tlicre was no great amount of foliage, the third about tivo 
weeks later. When the foliage was full it would be found almost an 

impossibility to handle it. r ■ ' r ^ 

A delegate from Salisbuiy said that the question of irrigation had 
not been touched upon. The vines required irrigation, but he wished 
to know whether the class of water obtainable was suitable. The 
water contained a fair amount of magnesia. He was growing 

Grenache grapes for wine. , , , , u 

My Laffer said that the best plan would be to submit water lor 
analvsis in order to ascertain the exact mineral contents, and then 
thev could judge whether it was suitable or not. _ Irrigation was not 
rcupiired for Grenache vines for wine in the Salisbury district ; the 
natural rainfall should be siiffiicent. 


Fur IT Tuue and Vine Pkuning, 

Wv. F. Coleman said in regard to the question of pruning, which 
had lieen incidentally referred to, he would like to point out that the 
(Tare Branch of the Agrienltural Bureau had been conducting prun- 
ing demonstrations and competitions for some time, and they liad 
been a great success. He thought that some of the Branches in tliat 
ilisti'iershould institute fruit ti‘ee pruning competitions. Excellent 
work of that kind had been done at ^IcLaren Vale, but not m con- 
neetion with the Agricultural Bureau. There was scope, for the 
voung nieinhers to take an active interrst in the pruning of vines 
'and fniit trees, and he thought it would he an advantage, lor some of 
the Br-anehes to take up the work. 


niPOKTS AM) EXPOirr?^ of FPFTT. PLANTI^. FTC. 

During the moiitli of February, 1917. 2,4r)7hus]i. of Desh fruits, 
10 S28bush of bananas. 077 bags of potatoes. 10 packages of vegetab ev 
;14 packages of plants, trees, and hnlhs, ami L207 empty wine casss 
w,.,-,. ,,,Ka,nin«l ami aamittml al .\.l,.lai.lo and Pm-t \.Wai.l,- >m. ;• tia 
■‘Viiic. Fruit, ami VrK„tablf> Prntcefimi Acts of ; 

54Gbush. of bananas were destroyed, being overripe, ami 
casks &e., were fumigated. Under the Federal Cortimerce. . - 

packages of dri.‘d fruit and packages of preserved trail ^ 
ported to over.sea markets. These were consignwl to London, 
the Federal (^larantine Act 779 packages of seeds, trnits. plants, 
etc., were exa mined and admitted from oversea sources. 
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SOME COMMON TROUBLES OF THE COW. 


In the course of an address before the inenibers of the Pompoota 
llraiich of tiie Agricultural Bureau, the Government Veterinary Lec- 
turer (Mr. P, E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.K.C.V.B.) mentioned that dairymen 
ill that locality would be faced with a run of troubles that would crop 
up with great persistency, but uiostly they would be of such a nature 
that they could be ea.sily dealt with at tiie outset. 

(;onfiiiiiig their attention to the cow as a dairy animal, they would 
find that the amount of milk and the duration of the milking period 
would be very materially affected by proper management. The eow 
that was not naturally a good milker might be kept in the dairy as a 
fairly profitable milker if properly looked after. On the other hand, 
if milked at irregular periods, and fed in irregular- ways, she certainly 
would not be a profitable milker. There was no need for him to em- 
phasise the advantages of keeping records of tiieir cows. From his 
ViM'V earliest days that feature of daii\ving had been impressed upoji 
tiiiii. 'Die men who composed his audience particularly needed to 
know the value of their cows, and that could only eventuate through 
the medium of records, which entailed practically no expense, and only 
a few moments of the dairyman 's time, lie certainly concurred with 
tho.se of his colleagues who preached that doctrine. Jt enabled the eow 
owner to discover whether a cow' w’as worth keeping or not. 

Essential points in connection with the cow were the imhhods and 
times of feeding, including waterijig, and also housing, in the latter 
connection nothing elaborate or expensive w'as needed: a straw stack 
would possibly suffice. They w'ould tiiid it necessary in these parts 
to thus protect their beasts against tlie elements in this manner for 
some months in the y('ai'. 

The IXFIA'EXCE of TEMr'ERATC'RE. 

They had experienced the early morning cold, and at such times the 
(•Dw was functionally active, ajid recjuired a little attention before giving 
her morning milk. The sudden drop of the temperature in sueh river 
districts as Pompoota had something to do with two or three common 
ailments they met with. It also seriously affected the regular milk flow'. 
Ue knew' of no domestic animal which responded juore to punctuality 
than (he eow'. If she knew' a regular hour for milking she would so 
adapt herself to give the best returns. Choice of feed was an essential 
factor. Too much sappy green feed, lueeriic. &c., w'as liable to cause 
Ihe be.st mannered cow to overdo it. If she had a chaiiee of getting 
dew-wet or sliow'er-wet lucerne, or possibly lucerne from which the 
fiver water had been drained and so forth, there was the danger of 
fapid fermentation in the paunch. That could be very materially 
d^eckod bv a systematic method of giving dry feed, somew’here about 
lailking time. ' It did nof matter whether before or after ; both tunes 
their merits. The combined method of lucerne feeding and syste- 
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Qiatie dry feeding would considerably lessen the possibility of blowing 
or bloating, as it was so called, than if the cow rushed into her feed in 
the early morning and gulped as if she would burst. They should 
understand that when the cow fed in that manner it was rushed down 
into the pauncli (which had a capacity of about SOgalls.) only partially 
chewed. Tt was just sufficiently chewed to enable it to go down; tin* 
whole amount had to be roehewed as end. He would like to lay stress 
upon that point. Some people seemed sceptical regarding the fad 
that the cow would bring up such a large amount and dn-w 
it all again, But it was true, and within, the third part of 
24-hours' day the whole would have been cliewed as cud, .sh,. 
accomplished that in some sort of restful position; in the 
shade she would set to w'ork and wilfully vomit up parts of tiie 
material in her paunch. That matter was very much softer than wiien 
it went down, and the effort of bringing it up causes a certain amount 
of juice to coine into the mouth, which aids her in her work. The cow 
would give one or two chews on one side, and passing it over to the 
other, keep on chewing. She would chew^ it 66 times on an average 
before letting it down again. Mr. Place explained that that food did 
not go down again to the paunch, but into the third stomach, staying 
but a little while in the fourth, until the whole of the nutritious matter 
had been absorbed and the remainder released to the bowels. The 
speaker explained the functions of the bowels, and the method of blood 
supply to the liver. If the process of food digestion was interfered 
with or those functions impeded in their work bad results would natu- 
rally follow. They would readily recognise that the first interfereiiee 
with those functions would be failure to chew the cud. It would result 
in the whole of the process from the return of the cud to the third, 
stomach and onwards being interfered with and retarded, and therefore 
one of the earliest symptoms of a cow off color was apparent in llie 
failure of the cow to chew her cud regularly or evidencing difficulty 
in doing so. If, on being watched, she was found to be imeasy and 
made an effort to bring up the food and failed, made a stronger effort 
and failed again, it would then be advisable to give that cow something 
to open her bowels. 

Drrxchixg the Cow. 

He had advised them not to drench horses, but they had no need to 
be so particular in respect to the coav. They should pass the left liaml 
over the head of the cow with their lingers in her mouth, and jdace 
the bottle containing the material in her mouth, and wlieji she began 
to swallow they could let the Avhole of it run out fast ivithout any risk 
of choking her. Man\^ drenelies were given to cows too hot. 
might seem the right temperature to the man may be uncomtortably 
hot in the mouth of the cow. The best way of determining the nglil 
heat was to pour a little of the material into one s haml, and if Ice 
hot to hold to Avait until it cooled a little. 

After a cow had filled herself Avitli damp lucerne it Avould he fouii'l 
that it was rapidly being converted into gas. The animal would first 
begin to fill out on the left side, Avhere four-fifths of the paimch hc'’- 
The V indentation or cavity in the left flank disappeared, and sliorth 
afterwards the right side swelled loo, and the coav generally a' u i 
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jjegin to swell. In the ordinary way no iiuiterial inconvenience would 
o.'cur if it ‘did not go any further than that stage. Having noticed 
that, however, they would do well to give Ih'v something to open her 
l)owels. H they delayed and found her and some of her companions 
Wowing up very rapidly they might soon find them with their toes 
turned up and resembling greatly a reversed milking stool. When 
that acute stage was arrived at, it was time to do something in a hurry. 
One of the remedies was stabbing. 

Stabbimg. 

There were worse things than stabbing. If they stabbed the cow 
they would, of course, spoil the hide, and perhap.s not save the cow. 
Therefore if the hide was considered more valuable than the cow he 
would hesitate about stabbing. If, however, they thought that stab- 
bing was going to save the cow the method of procedure was most 
simple. If stabbing became necessary there shoul(l_ be no delay ; the 
sooner done the better. There was a special instrument for that work; 
it consisted simply of a wooden handle and dagger fitted in a tube, 
^vhk‘h should be inserted into the pauncli. 'I'he dagger should llieii 
iie pulled out and the tube left in. Where sliould they stab her? 
The answer was on the left-hand side. Why ? Because the su'eliing 
on the right-hand side was pushing the small bowels into range of the 
proposed incision, and there would be little hope of a desirable 
recovery. On the loft there was about 2ft. of space in whicli they 
could work with safety; it could do no harm and might do a lot of 
good. Putting a hand on the shoulder of the animal they sliould drive 
the instrument dowm wards with a turning movetuent in so doing. 
They would then move the instrument backwards and forwards, and 
oil pulling it out there would be a rush of gas. If tliey held a naked 
light out from the cow the gas would give them 2ft. or 3ft. of bine 
flame. That gas represented the gas generated from carbide mixed 
with other inflammable gas. Having allowed all the gas to escape 
they would then pull out the tube and dab tar on the wound and the 
cow would be well again in a few days il they did not let her overfeed 
herself on the greenfeed again. If they did not possess a special 
instrument he suggested the use of a pocket knife or carving knife. 
An ordinary pocket knife blade would suffice if sharp enough. Having 
driven that pocket knife blade into the same position, and as directed 
in using the special instrument, they should give it a half turn and 
leave it in the cow. That would preveid the gas from getting in 
between the paunch and the skin. Giving the knife a half turn and 
keeping it in would keep the two holes togetlier and thus enable the gas 
fo escape freely. If the gas got betwecii the skin and the paunch the 
cow would take a longer time to recover. Personally he would use a 
carving knife in preference to a dull-bladed ordinary knife. An inch 
cut was all that wms necessary to allow the^free exit of the gas. A 
rubber or lead tube would take the place of tlic tube as used in eon- 
aeetion wuth the special instrument. Stabbing ^ was a method of 
wtreme urgency; there were half a dozen other things they would do 
without making a hole in the skin, but stabbing was first and foremost 
fis a preventive measure if they had to turn their cows on to lucerne. 

E 



Other Methods. 

Another method ot“ treatment was to tar a bit of thick rope, say, 2iii.| 
or wood of tlie same diameter; place the tarred rope or wood across i1k- 
mouth and fasten it on to the horns \vdth sufficiently strong string to 
prevent the cow from getting it out of its mouth. Her efforts to do 
that would cause her to slobber profusely, and the wind would l)o 
belched up with immediate relief. The mouth being kept open yiiii 
the tar being obnoxious caused her to chew vigorously, and thus a largo 
amount of saliva would be produced. Perhaps the cow would not seem 
bad enough for gagging in that way. Perhaps she was aecnstoined lo 
blow up regularly after feeding, and if she seemed iineoinfortnblo 
there were half a dozen things they could do. A dab of Stockholm liii' 
on her nose or along her tongue was an effective method of relief iu 
such cases. A tablespoonfiil of mustard would answer the same 
purpose, or some baking soda on the back ot her tongue, or a liaiullul 
of ordinary common salt. If they found these remedies were slow iu 
acting a I'luicker result could be obtained by pouring into the moutli 
2ozs. or 3ozs. of photographer's hyposulphite mixed with warm water 
and used as a drench. If hyposulphite were not available some form 
of ammonia, would do. Baking ammonia or carbonate, say, a teaspoon- 
fill mixed with honey or molasses and put into the mouth would give 
(piick relief. Scrubbing ammonia used iji the same way would also 
prove effective. Burning featliers under her nose would also iuiswei' 
the purpose, inasmueh as they were productive of ammonia so troate<l. 
Sulphur hiiim! under the cow 's nose would also give relief. Failing llml 
a handful of wood ashes or charcoal (the latter ground up) and mi.\ed 
with a little milk would speedily cause an absorption of the gas in thi' 
inside. With any of those .methods taken in time there was every 
chance of saving tlie cow, and he urged them not to hesitate il she wa.s 
blowing. If on the other hand she ojily became blown slightly after 
each meal they should give her something to keep her bowels open. 
For that purpose fib. of Glauber's salts, which were sulphate of soda, 
or Epsom salts, dissolved in warm water, would give relief 
ill 12 hours. If the cow was inclined to gripe they sliould put soinething 
warming with the salts, say, a teaspoonfui or tablespoonful of ginger, 
some mustard, pepper, or pejiperinint, and the gripe would be. lessened. 
Roughage, such as m'gleeted hieerne. the fibrous material from tlie 
lucerne, was not ea.sily macerated in the paunch. The purgative did 
not at times shift this material, and if that was the trouble they should 
administer mix vomica in tincture form, say, 10 to 12 drops, perhaps 
twice a day for a few days. With that treatment she would chew her 
cud more regularly, and they would see the dew on her nose and the 
brighliiess in her eye wliieh would indicate that she was feeling 
decidedly better. 

Dry BiBr.E. 

Dealing with dry bible, Mr. Place said tliat if dry cows were turned 
out on back country with nothing but thin stubble and a plentihil 
supply of sand (he_v would naturally get considerably dry in 
insides. It paid dairymen to put their dry stock on moderately goo< 
feed, and if they did that there would not be much talk of dry nihle. 
Like most common ailments it covered a lot of conditions, ami m-ute 
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jj) digestion undoubtedly gave the name to tin; disease. Jn that state 
they would find the food in the third .stomach as dry as dust and as 
]l■lrd as slate and of that color. They would find the food liad only 
gone a little way in and then out again, and througii the bowels. There 
vould be traces of acute indigestion, cojigestion. an<l infiainmation. 
That was a deficiency disease, and it would be tlu^ same if they were 
up to their necks in stubble. Stubble might he very good when first 
stripped, but if left standing for some weeks it wa,s useless. It soon 
hrcaine like tubes of thin blown glass. All nutriment would lx* 
hleached out by the sun and only Ww silicemis matter in the straw 
remained. Acres and acres of this cdass of feed would only ri'proseiit 
starvation. 

Axkmi.v, 

He eaiiie now to anotliiU' ela.ss of diseMse — tin* (ow fonii of 
nnetiiia. They could di.seover when the aniiiial was anemic by a 
bhiLsIi glaze east across the eyes and the liirnuig up of the whitish 
sciiiH over the eye. The ehjiidiness V'as caused ihrough poor eii’Ciilation 
of the smaller ve.ssels in the front of the eye which could not properly 
nourish it. That was aggravated with the visits td' flies, such as 
t[n‘ ordinary house fly. biting stable fi\', and Hareh fl>': and. on the 
edge of the river farms, of mospuiloes, gnats, ajid so forth. A cow 
affected in that way would lose lie)' normal condition and go down. 
Treatment at that stage was not vej'v satisfactory. At first the cow's 
sliouhh'rs seemed teiide?' in walking, and he)' eye.s wei'c affected. .A few 
doses of ((uinine, say, a teaspoojiful or f)' 0 )u 20 to 40 grains, with 
molasses, or soinethijig siinilai’ give)) as a d)'e)i(‘h twice a day was an 
clTcctivf' i'eiue<ly. Tin* third fonn of dry hihle. said tn he eaiised 
through (‘Htiiig tile eggs of worms, eaiiseil wealniess and loss of con- 
dition an<l general scouring. They would do well to give Ihe cow 
rii'st of all a pui’gative dos*' of salts, and llini iiu.s vomi<'a and ii'oii. and 
siilpliatc of i)'on was the nntst valmihle and cheapest form in 
which they could give it Tfalf at) ounce of sulphate of ii'Oii given 
with meals or simjtly with warm tvater once or twice a day when (he 
cow was in that condition would soon make In*)' better. Tlu'u came 
the f|iiestioii of differentiation of these three forms of dry hible, and 
the remedies to use. It was quite easy, and there was no harm in 
)iiixing all the drug.s. Most cow <loeto)'ing was of the '"In’t and miss" 
variety. 'They could use all the drugs at once, and they wnuhl do no 
hiirni and perhaps obtain a good result. Tin* ]>robable doses i-eqnired 
Would b(' t)vo a (lay, oj’ pei’ha]')s three, for sevei'al <]ays. 

Rkd W.vteu, 

f'onnected with the second foiaii of dry hihh- was red water. He 
"as given to understand they were not ti'ouhit*d with tliat in their 
'lidrict: higher up and lower down the IMiii'i'a}' they were troubled 
xih it. The svmibom's I'cvt'al that the etiw wmit off color, t^he ceased 
t'*'*lu*w her end as usual, her bowels were bound up. appetite w’ent, and 
seemed uucomfoj'table in passing her water, whieli was tinged. It 
Nld be most simply described as darkei' than ordinarily. Tn a day 
it became blood-tinged, and in a few days quite ]*ed. She 
'■'f.tld grind her teeth, her eyes sunk into her head, and she went down. 
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At that stage it would be just as well to make a post-mortem, por 
treatment in the earjier stages Mr. Place recommended iron and quiniue 
when the water was colored. In two or three days she should be well 
again. That form of red water was closely connected with the failure 
of the liver to do its work, which was the accompaniment of other 
forms of dry bible. They would find the gall bag contained very 
much more than it should, and varying from inky blackness to golden 
yellow. Of course they were aw'arc it should be a greenish yellow. 
There would be a condition of friable liver in which a man’s finger 
could sink into it. The kidneys W'erc also affected. They became 
inflamed, dark, and full of blood. 


Mammltis. 

Unfortunately they would experience more than one or two eases of 
mainmitis. For two reasons — one was through germs that the com 
picked up, and that form w'as contagious, and the other eventuated on 
account of the fact that a large number of dairymen were new at the 
business, and possibly had gone into it with the idea of having a milking' 
machine on four legs which only had to be placed in the bail to squirt 
the milk dowm. They should realise they were dealing with a very 
complex organ. The cow in its wild state produced very little milk. 
She might remain in milk for three or four months, but after the first 
month she would give very little. Such a cow was of very little use. 
and, therefore, they bred an animal that would give large quantities 
of milk for a very long time. Now that was a totally unnatural con- 
dition for the cow, but it was one necessary for her and for the dairy 
man and others. Mammitis in another form might be caused through 
an in.iiiry to the udder, ^sometimes a man’s boot came in contact vith 
the udder and that caused a form of mammitis. Sudden change in the 
weather or the drop in the temperature in the early morning was 
another cause. The cow’s udder was becoming functionally active at 
the time, and the cold had the same effect upon it as upon the firigei*s 
and toes of human beings- Tt caused a congested condition of the 
blood of the udder. It was a most common cause of the trouble. 

Contagious mammitis was caused by one of those ever present germs 
which sometimes entered a cow’s udder through the teat or dud 
through the cow lying on the ground. It also entered the blood 
which circulated through the cow’s udder. They could guard against 
the entry of those germs into the udder by looking after the cows and 
keeping them clean. They should not milk the cows on to the ground 
but into the pail. If they did that another cow might become infected 
tlirough standing and stamping in the stall and perhaps lying domi 
in it. When they found a quarter was bad they should not hesitate 
ill their treatment, They would notice that the symptoms were pra?' 
tically the same as in other forms. The bad quarter would, become 
hard, especially the teat, and a little knob would appear on the root of 
the teat. The duet would feel hard and corish in the hand ; the qnarlu' 
would get hot and swell; the milk would get eurdly and cheesy: jit 
would smell like high cheese, because all the germs were in the uddeij- 
they were actually cheese-making. Fermentation was going on in te 
milk prof med in that quarter. If they experienced the troubl ' i 4 ‘' 
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contft^ious form they "would fijid more tliHii oiib cow' effected with it 
or showing symptoms at intervals of a ffwv days. ’ 

Regarding the treatment, Mr. Plaee urged his hearers to treat every 
case as if possibly contagions. Contagion implied isolation. If there 
was a possibility of doing so they should turn the cow and her calf out 
from the rest and leave them to fight it out between them. One very 
important point in connection with isolation was that they handle her 
only after having finished with the other cows, and use no material that 
they used for the rest. He instanced a ease where a dairyman had 
been treating and isolating the cows infected, but had been using 
the same material on the healthy cows. That of course was 
useless. He was i-<'ally carrying out an inocidaliou (experiment. 
They should not milk her on to the ground or into a backet used for 
other cows, and the milk should be Imricxl with a little lime. The 
germs would not survive that treatment. It should not be thrown on 
to the dung heap where the flies and fowls would root it up and infect 
the land. Elbow grease was an essential factor in the successful treat- 
ment of the COW'. Hot soapsuds should be rubbed into the. udder and 
photographer’s hj'posulphite given as a dnmch for two or three days. 
The soap should be shredded into lad water. That and elbow grease 
made a fine embrocation. The cow’s udder should be rubbed perfectly 
dry wdth a branbag. If she was alloM'erl to go out wet with the udder 
in that delicate condition tlirtfugh the rubbing she would come in worse 
than she W'ent out.. They slionid relieve the bad ([uarter when it seems 
too full of milk. Th(\v W'oiild probably have a teat syphon recommended 
to them. That syphon w'as of ver\' little use unless for the purpose of 
injecting material into the udder. The idea of doing that wms to kill 
the germs. Any antiseptic solution was .suitable for that. 

There were a number of tilings they could .S(juirt into the udder, 

3 per cent, or 4 per eent. solution of boracic acid, say. 4ozs. or bozs., 
was good. A big j)jucii into a teacup of warm water, allowed to dis- 
solve. injected into the udder tvas effective. That should be repeated 
on the third day, and on the third day after that, Such injections 
would bring the (juarter back into use. Some people held that that 
treatment was no good. In many eases it was not. Perehloride of 
mercury w'as a most useful remedy; it was used in a very high dilution, 
and obtainable in tabloid form, one of which would give a strength of 
one in 1,000 dissolved in a pint of water, or one in 2.000 dis.solved in two 
pints, No metal should come in contact with that drug. Glas-s 
syringe, enamel, or earthenware should be used. Half a teaeupful 
sliouicl be injected into the udder, or a teaeupful in bad cases. One or 
tw'o injections of that sort uould have a ^■ery beneficial effect, and they 
could assist that treatment by nibbing in blue ointment twice a day. 
Blue ointment consisted of equal parts of meiTury and lard. 

In cases where the quarler was alisolutely rotten it w'as just as well 
to conduct a post mortem. They could, however, give the cow a 
good deal of relief by mixing equal parts of alcohol in the form of 
methylated spirit.s and glycerine, iiiui rubbing the teats thoroughly 
with the mixture. They shtudd also u,s(' phytolaeca if procurable. 
Twenty drops mixed in molasses or a half a teaeupful of soapsuds 
given three times a day would save had cases sometime:. Indications 
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of hopeless cases ^vere discharge at the nose, constipation of the 
bowels, general weakness, and inability to rise. She should be. 
shifted to that position in which her blood circulated properly. He 
Iselieved that if the cow was not left to Uc in the position in which 
the blood flowed into the large (U’gans, and given a little green stuff 
and some hot gruel in milk, she \roiild probably get up on her legs 
and be ready for treatment. 


Mjlk Fevbk. 

I:>peaking of milk fever, Mr. Rlace said they would notice the 
symptoms in the cow paddling with h<'r hind legs as if she wanted 
to pass water, and could not do it. lii a few hours she would he off 
her legs, head thrown round the side, eyes closed, snoring, and look- 
ing almost dead. Years ago about 80 per cent, of the cows that w'cnt 
down in that way never got \ip again. Rven now 30 per cent, sur- 
vived in spite of the faulty ti’catment they received. A Dane formed 
the theory of injecting antiseptic solution into the cow’s udder that 
would not damage the cells. Thai wa.s iodide of potassinm. He 
would strip out all the milk and inject dbat into the bad quarter 
From 70 per cent, to 75 per cent, of his oases were a success. An 
Austrian found himself without iodine of potassium, and pumped in 
air. Following out the theory formed by the. Austrian as the result 
of pumping air into the luhier. he lieUl that vwherc there was pro- 
longed difficulty in calving, milk fever was seldoin seen, as that gave 
time for the equalisation of the l>lood pressure; Fersonally, Mr. 
Flace advised injections ^vithout stripping. If t;hey followed that 
out they should All the udder to the distention of -a cow in healthy 
milking eoiulition. and jiro]) her np on her < breast. With 
regard to the apparat\is for iiijeetiiig. lh(“ leaf syplion was 
(juilt' sufficient. Surgieal dealers wouhl sell tlu.'in milk fever 
outfils. and recommend them to fill the four (jmavters simid- 
taneously. If it were a case of rush, a clean f|ui)h attached io 
a bicycle pump, and so ari'angcd that there would be ip> leakage of 
air, would .suffice. He did not recommemd it in prefoWence to the 
outfit, but only if the outfit wo'c not available. Tii a grcl^at majority 
of eases injections proved a success, and in a few houVs the cow 
would get up. Theii they should treat her reasonably, giViug her a 
little to eat. They should not overdo it. If the luateriaK^j^'^ 

I be cow was dirty, then a foi-m of intlaimnatiou might set up\^^^<l 
cause a lot of trouble. 

Questions Answered 

fn reply to a (|uestioii. ^fr. Place said old neglected lucerne was a 
cause of dry bible. lie ditl not mean old healthv lucerne. It was 
hard to digest, and the monlds caused irritation of the paunch. 

About the only certain way of diagnosing a case of sand was by 
the cow passing it. It was a mere matter of guesswork, however. 
If the cow had bc(‘n on sand-producing country and small herbage, 
aiul showed signs of trouble, they could then assume it was sand. 
It was almost useless to attempt to shift the sand hy uieams of purga- 
tives. because the sand was in the paunch. The only "way was to 
tone the cow' up with regetalde. such as uux vomica, and also 
molasses. 
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Asked how to cure onlinsu’y cow pox on the udder, Mr. Place sug- 
gestcd boracio acid or castor oil iiiixc<l in equal parts with ordinary 
oak varnish. Alter dressing the teals witit ointment (carbolised 
vaseline U'as suitable)-, they would paint on. 

The main symptom of colic was the cow’s endeavor to relieve the 
pain by kicking at hei'solf, and vei-y often trot ling around in a silly 
kind of w'ay. Such Ir'havioiii' would lead one to believe that there 
was muscular contraction of the l)uu'('ls. When they notic(‘d those 
indications of pain limy should giv(‘ tho cow something to warm her 
inside. Uingei’, nuista rd, or sonmthiiig similar eoiild be use<[. 

Mr. Place stated tliat the slipping of calves was often a contagious 
disease, but fortunately it could in* kept well under control. Tliei-c 
was a preventive serum that could he iistal with some success. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


Tile inoirLlily meeting of the Advisory Hoard of Agriculture was 
held on i\Iarcli 14lli. there being pi'esent Mt‘ssrs, (.1. If. Latfer (in the 
chair}, A. M. Dawkins, T. II. Williams. J. Tuekwell. Pol. Ilowell. 
Professor Perkins, and tlie Acting Secretary (Mr. II. J. Finnis). 
Apologie.s wei'e received for tlie absimei* of .Alessrs. V. Folejnan and 
.1. Miller. 

( 'ONFttREN'CE OF D.MKV i'.M'TOHlFS. 

A .subcommittee, consisting of Professm* Perkins and Messrs, C, J. 
Tuekwell and A. M. Dawkins, was appointed to undertake arrangc- 
inents for the (’onference of Dairy Factory Representatives. 

Wo.MFN^s Duaxcuks of tmk Amncr'LTL'RAL PL'RF.\r. 

The following report was received from tlie subcommittee appointed 
to ilcal with this question: — 

Voiir committee has met and given due coirsideration to the ques- 
tion of banding tog’cther for a commoji inirpose womeii interested in 
agricultural matters. Vonr committee approve.s of the proposal, and 
whilst recognising that no locality in tlie State should ultimately bo 
..shut out from the benefits of the scheme, suggests that the earlier 
branches should be formed in the immediate neighborhood of existing 
Prauehes of the Agricultural Bureau, and as much as possible with the 
concurrence and help of members of these Branches, In this connection 
your committee sulmiits for your app)’ 0 \al th(' following recommen- 
dations: — 

1. The association of the women of South Australia interested in 
Jigricultural mattersr under the auspices of the Advisory Board of 
Agriculture, wherever coiiditioiis permit of it. 

2. The adoption of the name of Women s Branches of the Agrieul- 
tiiral Bureau in preference to Women's Clubs. 
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3. The membership of Women's Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau to be confined to women alone. 

4. By mutual consent, and for a common purpose, joint meetings of 
both women’s and men’s Branches of tlie Agricultural Bureau may 
be held in the same locality. 

5. Women’s Branches of the Agricultural Bureau would be governed 
by the same rules as the men ’s Branches, and would participate in the 
same privileges. 

6. As soon as a sutficient number of Women’s lU’anches have been 
formed, it is recommeiided that the Minister of Agriculture be asked 
to direct that the columns of the Journal of Agriculture be thrown 
open to questions of domestic economy and matters in which women 
are specially interested. 

Noxious Wf.kds Legtslatiox. 

From the Conference of Lower North Branches was received a reso- 
lution to the effect that the Government should be requested to see that 
district coimeils carried out the provisions of the Noxious Weeds Act 
more strictly. It was decided to forward the resolution to the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, and draw attention to the previous recommenda- 
tions of the l-^oard in connect ion with this matter. 

Standard Fruit Case. 

The same conference also recommended that the. standard fruit ease 
regulations should be so alteiA'd as to make the provisions applicable to 
the metropolitan area only. The Board could not see its way to’ sup- 
port this proposal. 

West Coast Transport Facilities. 

The conference of Upper Kyre’s Peninsula Branches forwarded a 
resolution in support of the request of the Lower Eyre’s Peninsula 
Branches Conference, in favor of the provision of better transport 
facilities between the mainland and the West Coast. This was re- 
ferred to the Minister of Agriculture in support of the Board’s pre- 
vious recommendations. 

Wharfage Rates. 

The Upper Eyre's Peninsula Branches (inference urged that the 
Board should request the Harbors Board to give to all ports in South 
Australia the same rates of wdiarfage, and similar facilities to those 
ruling on the River Murray, where the wharfage rates were on everj' 
5gall. can of milk or cream Id., lOgali. 2d. ; on every parcel of 141b8. 
or under, Id. These charges, in the case of milk and cream, covered 
the inward and outward dues on shipping and landing, and were met 
by the affixing to the package of a jetty toll stamp. It was decided to 
strongly recommend action in the direction suggested. 

Life Membership. 

On the recommendation of the Ramco J-5raiich, the name of Mr, F. G. 
Rogers was added to the list of life members of the Agricultural 
Ihireau. 

New Members. 

Forty-four names were added to the rolls of existing Branches, 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


SPEECH DAY, 

On Pridbiy, Miirch 30tli, the ummal speed i day celebrations were hcdd 
at the Roseworthy Agricultural College The ejiair was occupied by 
the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. C. Goode). Aftci* the National 
Anthem had been sung, the Principal of the College (Mr. W. J. Cole- 
batch) presented his report, which was heartily approved. He said:— 

Tke Principai/.s Report. 

To-day brings to a close the thirty-second scholastic year of Rose- 
worthy College. Since the institution was established (133 students 
have passed through its doors, and of these 234, or 38.39 per cent., have 
carried off the college diploma. These figures may be viewed with a 
certain degi’ee of satisfaction, and I believe tliere are few public men 
who would deny the past students of this college the right to claim a 
share in the dissemination of agricultural knowledge and the institu- 
tion of improved farming modes and practices throughout our State. 
.Vevertheless, I recognise that the College would not be performiiig its 
jrue function were the facts otherwise, lii order that it may discharge 
in a full measure its obligations to the community, a technical colh'gc 
such as this should extend its sphere of influence in an ever-widening 
circle through the medium of its past students, both graduates and 
non-graduates. Let it be clearly understood, however, that I am far 
from subscribing to the opinion that lln^sc yoimg men on leaving col- 
lege would be wise to regard themselves as agricultural missionaries, 
ordained to carry the torchlight of agricultural progress to their less 
fortunate brothers on the land. Whether or not they will ultimately 
help to improve the system of rural prodaetioii in vogue in their re- 
spective districts is a matter that is less dependent upon their scientific 
knowledge than upon their inherent capacity to apply the education 
aerjuired here to the every-day problems of the farm. 

Education the Greatest Need. 

Ueamiot be too often impresstM upon the young men as they venture 
forth from the college with a full store of scientific piunciples and a 
minimum of responsibility, that their greatest need is still education, 
and that if they are well advised, they will occupy themselves largely 
during the early period of their post-graduate careers in absorbing 
the valuable knowledge, enjpirieal though it be, which has been hard 
won in the school of experience by meji of riper years. It is recorded 
of Lord Bacon that, being interested in agriciiltnre, he gathered to- 
gether the best books of his day touching upon the subject, and when 
lic.had perused them, he ordered his servant to remove them all into 
the garden and burn them, for the reasoji that they dealt Anth agri- 
cultural practic'es instead of agricultural principles. Obviously it 
would simplify the question of agricultural education if it were possible 
to conform to the high standard set up by this famous philosopher, 
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but unfortunately we are still forced to admit that modern agriculture 
is essentially a combination of science and art. The art or practice of 
agriculture is an indefinite subject with innumerable ramifications 
which render it unusually complex and difficult to comprehend. This 
phase of agriculture can only be thoroughly grasped in so far as it com 
cerns the character of man’s particular environment, and then only 
after many years of actual personal experience. (Hear, hear.) 

IhuxciPLKs .\.\D Practicl:. 

It is clear, therefore, that in the brief space of an agricultural 
college designed for young lads between 15 and 20 years of age, tlierc 
can be no room for an exhaustive course on the. art of agriculture in 
the broadest acceptation of the term. There is, however, at this stage 
in the agricultural development of the Stale a very pressing demand 
for young men properly trained in the arts or practices that obtain 
throughout the temperate I'egions of the Commonwealth, as well as in 
agricultural science. At Roseworthy College the importance of skill 
in the practical operations of a farm has always been stressed hitlicrto, 
and in my view this is umiuestioiiably the proper policy to pursue. 
This does not imply that the inculcation of agricultural science at 
Roseworthy is relegated to a position of secondary importance. On 
the contrary. 1 concur witli those who hold that more time might well 
be devoted at agricultural colleges to the study of the contributing 
sciences, and their relationshij.) witli agriculture. Itideeil, I am lo'enly 
desirous, so soon as a favorable op})ortunity presents itself, of duiili- 
cating the present block of science I'ooms, so that the eurricnlnm may 
be expanded in the direction of agricultural botany, economic my- 
cology, agricultural zoology, economic parasitology, vetiu-inary scien(a“. 
and allied subjects. This will entail a certain outlay of pnlilic money, 
but the attitude of public men to-day towards education i.s liberal, and 
I have therefore evei’y confidence that when the piping days of peace 
return to us. and a project such as this, wliicli aims at im])rc'ring the 
standard of agricultural education in every important particular, will 
not be rejected for economic reasons. Of all the avenues of cxpcmli- 
ture of public money, one of the last to be obstructed should 1 h‘ that 
which leads toward.s the development of agricultural education and 
rural prosperity. In tliis connection, I may be pcianittcd to draw 
your attention to the fad that it is essential to have a knowledge ot 
the principles underlying agricultural practices, in order to imdcr- 
■stand them and be in a position to adapt, modify, and develo]) tiiciii 
along rational lines, as circumstances may suggest. 

Tilt: Tkaixeu Fakmek. 

Those w'ho are wont to indulge in crystal gazing in the hope of 
divining a royal road to success for the man oji the land wili probably 
be nnaninioiis in the opinion that if the business of farming in Aus- 
tralia is to continue to be a prosperous avocation, it must attract tli it 
young men who are equipped with a sound agricultural educatimi- 
(Hear, hear.) Nevertheless, there is no calling in life in regard to 
which the need for preparatory training in study is held in such low 
estimation. It is frequently stated that we are living in the age of Im 
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specialist, and yet the business of I'lifal production, which will tax 
the ingenuities of the most versatile individual, is freely engaged upon 
by men who are wholly untutored, both in the art and the science of 
farming. There are approximately 40,000 men, or one-fifth of the 
total male population of the State, direetly concerned in the raising 
of primary products in our State*, and tlie number of young lads be- 
tween 15 and 25 years of age, is over 25,000 ; and yet, notwithstanding 
the facilities offered by successive (io\'eriimenls for land settlemejit, 
the percentage of young lads above the uiininunn age who seek an agri- 
cultural education at Itoso worthy College is less than one-tenth per 
cent. This is much too low for a State that is largely dependent upon 
agriculture, and 1 venture to expi'ess a hope that in the halcyon days 
of the future the benefits conferred by llie State Agricultural Colleg(i 
upon those who elected to take tlie ])rcscribed course of iusti'uelion will 
become mote widely known and appreciated. (Hear, hear.) 

The CEA,s.sTFiCAn’i()\ of Ceuk.vls. 

Tuiuiing from the general question of agricultural education to the 
events that have transpired at tins College duinng tin* past year, 1 wish, 
iti the first place, to emphasise the value of the work tuulerlaken in 
conncctioii with the collation, class ifi cation, and identification of 
cereals. Starting from a small nucleus of vai'icties, we have now close 
upon a. thousand differejit named types in the eeieal catalogue, and 
by means of botanical and agricultural characters, it is hoped to reduce 
this chaotic assemblage to an orderly ari'angeineid of types, and thus 
dispel the gemwal coiifusion of thought that eiishroiuls the subject of 
cereal varieties at the px^esent tiuie. Tliis, to me, is a most useful piece 
of work, and it should lead ultimately to the establishment of an official 
(lereal Register, and a uniform syslciti of iiomeiiclaiure. both of which 
will simplify and facilitate the tasks of the plaul hrcciter and cei'eal 
specialist. (Hear, hear.) The only change in the personnel of the 
staff during the year has resulted from war conditions, lifr. E. G. 
Stephens, B.Se., the assistant chemist lias an-ived in England in con- 
nection wdth munition laboratory ^vork, aiul his place has recently been 
filled by the appointment of l\Ir. L-. Hodgson. (Applause.) 

8ti;dexts a-nu Soldiers. 

We are proud to recall that since the outbreak of war 150 of our 
old students have rallied to the colni's. (Applause.) Seventeen of 
them are commissioned officers, and nmuy otlici‘s have ipialified for 
similar promotion from the ranks. With so many brave fellows re- 
presenting their old college amid the dangers of the battle front, we 
cannot hope to escape wholly from tiie saddening consequences of Avar- 
t’are, and it is one of our most painful duties to-day to record the loss 
of those of our lads Avho have paid the full cost of their whole-hearted 
devotion to the l^ritish Empire. The names of those who have been 
reported killed during the past year are G. .Morrison, P. Tnglis, 

P. P. Berry, J. A. B. Stevenson, and K. P>, Gordon. Of those Avho 
liave been througli the t arm oil of battle and have been spared to enjoy 
the rewards of their meritorious services, there are two Avhose deeds 
have won for them the coveted Military Cross. Captain J. S. Malpas, 
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Gold Medallist in 1909, was awarded the distiuetion “for couspiciious 
gallantry in action.’’ A similar military decoration was won by 
Captain J, L. Sandt'ord, who was a student here during 1905 and 1906. 
In the department of leai’iiing we take pleasure in congratulating Mr. 
(’yril F. Stephejis on gaining the B.Sc. degree in agriculture at the 
Adelaide University. Air. Stephens and also Air. F. H. Dealy, who 
has almost completed his degree course in agricultural science, are also 
to be commended for their action in joining the Expeditionary Forces 
at the conclusion of their studies. (Applause.) In this connection I 
should mention also Air. J'\ E. Watson, AI.A., B.Sc., who recently re- 
turned from the Edinburgli University, and is now in the ranks of the 
Australian Engineers. (Applause.) 


New Record Established. 

Finally, we have to review the scholastic records of our present 
students. The young men ivho are leaving us to-day have passed 
through some strenuous times since they enrolled as students. Al- 
though we have had two extraordinary heavy harvests to cope with, 
and being low in man strength, the senior class of 1916-17 has been 
afforded exceptional opportunities of acquiring manual skill in farm- 
ing operations. (Laughter.) That they have stood well up to the 
collar throughout is significant of an earnest desire to qualify them- 
selves for the college diploma. Although in a sense they have ex- 
perienced relatively hard times, yet they have also enjoyed certain 
privileges which will leave a lasting impression on their memories. 1 
refer to the shearing trip at Concordia, and the excursion to Alount 
CrawTord. (Applause.) Air. Alurray’s generosity to Roseworthy 
College and its students is well known and very highly appreciated, 
and it is with pleasure that 1 received his permission to have one of 
his portraits hung in the College. I take this opportunity also of 
pointing out that w^e have now on the wall of this room a complete set 
of portraits of the former principals of this institution from its incep- 
tion in 1883. The diploma results of 1916-17 have established a new 
record, and one for w'hicli those responsible deserve our heartiest con- 
gratulations. Their diploma average works out at 80.17 per cent., 
w^hereas the previous record is 75.72 per cent., gained in the year 19C9. 
These results are remarkably even, less than 2| per cent, separating 
the extremes. (Applause.) The gold medallist of the year— Air. Frank 
Riggs — has earned 81.7 per cent, of the available marks, Air, Gordon 
Sweeney has gained 80.12 per cent., and Air. AV. II. Lewcock 80.05 
per cent. These three have thus secured first-class diplomas, and Air. 
Victor O’Grady, with 79.G7 per cent., and Mr. Kenneth Catt, with 
79.33 per eeiit,, have gained diplomas of the second class. (Applause.) 
To these young men I extend, on behalf of the College, our heartfelt 
wishes for their future prosperity and success. We look to them to 
bring yet more honor and renown to their old College by their future 
actions and conduct. In conclusion, I wish to proffer our sincere 
thanks to those who have so kindly contributed prizes and medals 
for competition among our students, 
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Tke Minister's Tribute. 

The Minister of Agriculture, in a comprehensive address, referred 
eulogistical ]y to Mr. Oolcbateh’s capabilities and success as principal. 
He had heard with satisfaction the principal's opinion that any reason- 
able expenditure on rural education and development was fully 
justified. He hoped shortly to be able to announce the inauguration 
of a vigorous policy of agricultural expansion and land development 
generally. 

Aarjcur.TURAr. Expansion. 

It was essential that the State should be prepared to (“oiitinue ex- 
penditure on the stimulation and promotion of production, in order 
(hat it might be able to overtake the huge financial burdens that were 
piling up. In regard to the settlement of nnoccnpied Crown lands, 
the practice of sending men out into the rnallee to battle unaided 
against the great difficulties of pioneering mu.st be altered. He trusted 
(0 be able to secure legislative authority to have .such lands cleared 
in advancement of occupation— by that he meant 200 or 300 acres 
thoroughly and absolutely cleared, so that the new settler would then 
have every chance of obtaining a satisfactory crop each season, and 
go ahead with his operations. It was intended to continue the re- 
clainatio;i of the Murray swamp lands as rapidly as possession could 
he obtained, and go on witli the irrigation of the higli lands. That 
progressive policy must also be extended to the South-East, where 
there were many thousands of acres of fertile country requiring only 
efficient drainage to enable it to become highly productive. He looked 
forward to the time when stockraising ^vould be condnctetl in the 
South-Plast on a much larger scale than at present. One of the 
greatest problems which the State had to face was represented by the 
recurriug droughts. He urged the farmers to make provision in the 
good years for the lean periods. The Government had determined to 
set the community an example in that respect by the comservation of 
a national fodder reserve, which would I’ender it possible to tide some 
of the more valuable stock over times of great stress. For that pur- 
pose lucerne would be grown on reclaimed swamp lands along the 
Murray, which, owing to their inaoeesihle nature, could not be settled 
in the ordinary way. (Applause. 1 

Mr. H. H. Crawford (President of the Royal Agricultural Society), 
Mr, G. Jeffrey (Vice-Chaimian of the Advisory Board of Agricul- 
ture), Professor Perkins (Director of Agriculture). Mr. A. *1. Murray, 
the Hon, W. Ilannaford. M.L.C.. and Mr. Hague. M.P.. also .spoke. 


Diplomas avu Prizes. 

Mrs. John Warren then distribiiteil the trophies and prizes, 

In Order of Merit, 

Pililoiiijis of tlie First Uliiss.— Frank Rigi:?. with honors in agriculture, dairying, 
hookkeeping, a vim Uii re, :ui(l mnolog>': (loi'<loii Sweeney, with honors in viticulture, 
surveying, and aviculture: WilMaui ITartley Lewcock, with honors in viticulture, 
fruit culture, ami aviculture. 

Diplomas of the Sccoiul (^inss.- -KcnueUi ('lilTonl Uatt, with honors in survey 
iiig; Victor Thomas O’Grady, with honors in bookkeeping and cenology. 
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Prize List — Third Year Students . 

Gold Medal {presented by the Royal Agricultural and Horticultural Society foi 
the highest aggregate in all diploma subjects), Franh Riggs. 

College sec-ond prize, Gordon Sweeney. 

Old Students’ Cup (presented by the Agricultural College Old Students’ Asso- 
ciation for the highest aggregate in agriculture and veterinary science), Prank 
Riggs. 

Viticulture (presented by Mr. R, H. Martin), William Hartley Lewcock. 

Fruit Culture (presented by Mr. George Quinn), William Hartley Lewcock. 

Oeiiology (presented by the South Australian Vinegrowers’ Association), Victor 
Thomas O’Grady. 

Chemistry (presented by Mr. J. H. Phillips, B.Sc.), Victor Thomas O’Grady. 

Veterinary Science (presented by Mr. P. H, Place, M.R.C.V.S., B.V.Sc.), William 
Hartley Lewcock. 

Practical Examination (presented by the members of the Advisory Board of 
Agriculture), William Hartley Lewcock, 

Outside Work (prcscuted by the Albert Moliueux Memorial Trust), Frank Riggs. 

Ploughing (presented by Professor Perkins), Francis Foster Cobham. 

Special Prize for Study of Farm Seeds and Grains (presented by Mr. Charles 
Whiting), Gordon Sweeney. 

Special Prize for Surveying (presented by Mr. H, C. Pritchard), Kenneth Clif- 
ford Catt. 

Special Prize for Sheep Dressing (presented by Mr. R. C. Scott), William Hart- 
ley Lewcock. 

Second Year Students. 

Silver Medal (presented by the Albert Molineiix Memorial Trust), Cecil Joseph 
Eicenorth. 

■College Second Prize, Osw.ild Bowden. 

Agriculture and Farm Diaries (presented by the Principal), Cecil Josepli Rice- 
north. 

Viticulture (presented by Mr. II. Buring), Cecil Joseph Ricenorth. 

Fruit (Culture (presented by Mr. H. E. Laffer), Ocil Joseph Ricenorth. 

Veterinary Science (presented by the Prineipal), Cecil Joseph Ricenorth. 

Agricultural Botany (presented by Mr. A. .1. Adams, M.A.), John Omagh 
Kobinaon. 

Outside Work (pre.sented by the Albert Molineux Memorial Trust), John Omagh 
Robinson. 

Firsi Fear S Indents. 

Silver Medal (presented by Mr. A. L. Brunkhorst), Harry Kingsley Lewcock. 

College Second Prize, Harry Ronald Hase! grove. 

Agriculture and Farm Diaries (presented by the Principal), Harry Ronald Hasel- 
grove and Harry Kingsley Lewcock (equal). 

Botany (presented by Mr, A. ,1. Adams, M.A,), Harry Kingsley Lewcock, 

Outside Work (presented by the Albert Molineux Memorial Trust), David 
Haynes Preston. 

At the instance of Mr. Colebatch the Minister and Mrs. Warren 
were accorded an enthusiastic vote of thanks, after which the National 
Anthem was again sung. Prior to leaving the College the visitors 
were entertained at morning tea by the staff. 
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GUMMING OF APRICOT TREES. 

In a communication addressed to a fruit ii^rower who had soufjht 
information in reference to the of youn^ apricot trees 

from exposed wounds, ajid its relation to the time at W'hieh the prun- 
ing was done, the Ilorticultnral Instruetor (J[r. Goo, Quinn) offers 
some suggestions of consideral)](‘ inipoi-taiico. ‘'‘GunU of this 
nature,” said Air. Quinn, ”is siiiii)ly sap which has been exposed 
aiul congealed or changed by contael with ext(‘rnal agencies. Fre- 
([ucutly, however, the change is made in stone fruits through the 
a“‘ency of fungi wliich liave gained an ein ranee vm wounds of a 
tm'aler or le.ssc'r extent or even by means of flie buds which arc Ies.s 
able to resist than the more solid bark. The (‘Xiidntion lia wounds 
made bv pruning is ijicj'eased when the jn'mijiig is [jerformed at a 
time wdicu the sap is stilJ slightly liipiid. Imt not afdively flowing, as 
it is vvlien the tree is making or sustaining foliage. One cannot say 
(hat early, iiiediuun or late pruning after thi^ Laves have fallen will 
(rive rise to it in any given season, for tlie simple rf'ason that in our 
cUuiate the solidifyiiig of the sap is scarcely cO]ni)lctc<l sonic years 
before it begins to liquefy again, In cold, dry winters the tree 
either goes inoi’c comphdidy (o re.st. and the solidification of the sap 
is more complete, oi' the closing up of the eliannels at tin* cuds is more 
rapidly attained by natural processes of caiileri/.atioii (drying! 

'Gn a yeai' like the pn-seiit, the ])ecl(‘d-off liark, especially on young 
tnu'S, even at midwinter reveals a molslun' to Ibe touch in the sap 
layers, and when the weather is eonsistcutl} wiM, so that the cut ends 
do not dry up, this sap is bound In exude and congeal into gum. 
Unless wound fungi find a lodgim-iil on these cut ends the gum will 
solidify as .soon as the ueatlier turns dry and torm a sort of ntilund 
]>lastcr. 

‘‘In respect to artificial dressings to prevent injury, grafting waxes 
will j]Ot as a rule adhere fo moist surfaces. The best siigge.stion 1 can 
make is to spray or ptiinl tlie cuts with a strong fungicide such as 
Bordeaux mixture. Thi.s will disinfect the w’ouiids and keep out 
doeay-produeing organisms until the healing tissue is drawn over the, 
woumb by the action of the tia'c's growlli, 1 may say i.n a general 
sense I believe (he very prevalent decline ol our apricot trees wilM)e 
found to have been hastened by the heavy prunings of winter having 
made bad wounds wliiidt have iulmitle<( decay into the fibrous tissues 
of the limUs and trmiks of the livc-s, thus lowering their vitality, 
although exteruallv tlunv' is lit lie evidence to I Ids cttcct at the (i?ne. 
When 'a severe strain such as tlie [trotraeted drought of recent years 
has imposed upon the trees' powei's this lowered vitality must prove 
an important faetor in deciding wimtluu' tliey shall live or die. 

‘M believe, if it is possible to initiate a sy.stem whereby the making 
of these large wounds (mu be avoided, ami the energies of the tree in 
hiiilding up its permanent .structure be dii’ecfed into the desired chan- 
nels during the groAviug season, much will be achieved towards in- 
creasiug the tree's chances of sustaining a long life. As an inaiea- 
fion to the practical application of this (heory I suggest several sum- 
mer manipmlatiojis in the form of disbudding surplus shoots, even to 
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eoiiiplete suppression, whilst others more suitably placed have their 
termiiml points pinched out to cause them to subdivide into growths 
needed for framing tlu' tree, or maintaining a supply of fruit-beariiijr 
shoots. ’ ’ 


DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Sandfoid Co., Limited, report on April 1st: — 

Butter, — The comparatively cool weather experienced during March has contn 
bated to the production of butter being very well maintained, so that with the rains 
experienced the prospects of another grass season at present appear good. Tins 
State still has a surplus of second and third qualities which continue to find their 
way to the London market, though values there eased considerably towards the end 
of the month. With a shortage of tops, for which South Australia has to look to 
the eastern States, prices at the close of the month in prints were: — "Alfa," 
Is. 6 M. per lb.; "Primus," Is. 6 d.; third grade creamery, Is. 2 Id. to Is. 34(1.; 
choice separators and dairies. Is. 4d. to Is. 54d, ; fair quality, Is. 24d. to Is. 3b1.: 
well-graded store and collectors \ Is. Id. to Is. 24d.; off -conditioned lots. Is. to 
Is. old. per lb. 

Eggs. — The egg nmrket, which hail considerably firmed during Kebruarv, oascil 
sharply, values receding to 10 PI. per dozen, but later recovered, and at the end of 
March hen sold at Is,; duck, Is. Id. per dozen. 

Cheese. — Considerable quantities are still corning forward, but the market wa' 
appreciably relieved by the first shipment being made for London on behalf of tic 
Imperial Government. \'alues continue to hold at 81 I. to 9d. per lb. for large to loaf. 

Honey. — Stocks are very light, with export orders being refused; [Ji’inie clear ex- 
tracted selling at 4d. to did. per lb; beeswax wanted at Is. fid. to Is. 7d. per Ih, 

Al’mond.s. — P urchasers are eager to secure their requirements, liaving in view 
that the crop this season is only small, so that values advanced, Brandis selling at 
lO^d. to lid. per lb.; mixed softshells, lOd.. to 104d.; hardshells, .obi.; kcT-ncls. 
Is. 8d, to is. 9d. per lb. 

Bacon. — S upplies have considerably increased, and there is a small surplus, which 
is readily placed for export. Best factory-cured sides, lid. to P. per lb.: hams. 
Is. lid. to Is. 2|d. per lb. 

Live Poui.try. — To a large attendance of buyers extensive catalogues weri* miIi- 
mitted, purchasers operating freely in anticipation of Easter trade, and good com- 
petition was experienced for birds fit to kill. Certainly there were some pocu’ con- 
ditioned sorts, but for these the prices secured w'ere very fair considering the 
quality. Good table roosters fetched 3s. to 4 s. each; nice.conditioncd cockerels. 
Is. 9d, to 3s.; plump hens, 2 b. to 3s.; light birds, Is. fid. to 2s.; ducks, Is. fid. to 
3s. 6 d.; geese, 5s. to 6 s.; pigeons, 4d. to fid. each; turkeys, fiom fiid, to 10?d- per 
lb. live weight for fattening to good table sorts. 

Potatoes. — Locally grown potatoes continue to be very pleutiful, and according 
to the supplies visible at present there should be no real necessity to import from 
other States for some months to come. Onions,— B uyers for export have ceped to 
operate on tliis market, and as there are good supplies available, demand is lifeless, 
and price is stationary. Quotations — Potatoes, £4 to £5 per ton on rails Mile bno 
or Port Adelaide, Onions, £5 10s. to £6 per ton on rails Mile End or Port .Adelaide. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


REPORT FOB MON'PH OF MARCH. 

The following reports on the generii) agrinultural condition and ontlooh of the 
areas represented by the Oovonirtiont Ex[)ci'irtioiital Farms mentioned below have 
been prepared by the respecti\'e inariugeis; — 

Boohorowie. — Weather — The weatlier for Ibis month has been remarkably oool. 
The first fortnight v.us bright and warm, Imt was followed by cdondy, dull days, 
with light, misty showers. The mornings liave been liewv, and the weather gene- 
rally unseasonable. Orops.—The reaping lias been linislied, and the wheat carted, 
although much wheat remained luireapcd until well into the month. The yields 
have been very satisfactory, showing the wonderful quality of tin? soil when given 
suitable conditions. Natural feed is very gooil. The rains liave not been heavy 
enough to cause, much grass to shoot as they have farther uurlh. Stock is gene- 
rally in good condition. Colic on some farms has caused deaths amongst the 
horse stock. Pests — Blowflies have caused troulilc amongst the sheep, and threaten 
to cause loss unless means to combat them are used. Mice are doing much damage. 
Miscellaneous— The fallows are dirty in many instances, the result of summer 
rains. 

E]ire’s Penimula . — Weather has been close and tlnindery varieil by si^'eral cool 
spells. Light scattered rains fell during tlie middle of the inonth, and a good steady 
fall was registered towards the close. In all nearly Ijn, was recorded, which is 
twice as much as the average for the past three seasons, 'this rain, combined with 
the rather enhn conditions, wa.s responsible for some comparatively poor scrub burna 
secured in the district. The soil is in nice condition for working, and fanners are 
raniriieneing operations to secure as much land un<lcr crop as possible. Natural 
Feed, — Self-sown and natural feed is plentifn], in fact in as great a supply ns it 
has ever been known to be. Ttests — Mice aie exceedingly plentiful, and are doing 
much harm to stores of hay and seed, 

Eyhybnlite. — Weather — Generally cool and fine, with three light falls of rain 
towards the end of the month. Crops — Piiminer crops have matured to much better 
results than expected. Kale crops are excellent. This season's crops having been 
heavily stocked in .some iustauces, tlie second year growth on tho previous 
season’s sowing is also carrying a lot of stock. This very valuable fodder is at- 
tracting more and more attention as its use is extending among farmers. Natural 
Feed — The new growth is unusually forward. Stock are. generally in very good 
order and healthy. Miscellaneous — Feed oats have been sown in some instances, 
and fanners arc pushing on vslth the work prcpar.atory to seeding. 

Turret field, — Weather — March was a uiild nmnth from a weather point of view. 
Xo hot weather was experienced, and there were a number of cloudy days on 
which rain threatened. Tho rainfall for the month was 122 points. Of this total 
38 points were registered in the middle of the month, the remainder falling during 
the last two days. Crops — Lucerne did not juakc any rapid growth during the 

mouth, owing probably to the cool weather conditions. Natural Feed — Crass that 
wa-s started by the February rains lias not come on imich, owing to the absence of 
sufficient later rains. Farmt‘r.s .are resorting to liand feeding to keep stock in con- 
dition, Stock — As the fallow hand had to be cultivated a number of times during 
the FcafoD, the working horses are not in a fat condition, but farmers are now 
' resting their horses to get them lit for seeding operations. Dairy cattle are also 
billing olt in their milk yiehl^. as the raiti has roblxnl the natural feed of much 
of its sustenance. Pe.sts are numerous, I\lice .are causing farmers much anxiety, 
-ini holders of wheat are ending tlieir grain as fast as they can, owing to the 
I'avagrs of mice in the barns. Rats are also iirevalont, and a few black rats and 
soiac white mice have been noticed. Starlings are more numerous than sparrows. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The follomng figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Depart- 
ment, show the rainfall for the month of and to the end of March, 1917, also the a rerage 
precipitation to the end of March, and the average annual rainfall. 

For To end j Ar’ge. ; Av'ge. For j To end Av’ge, ‘ Av’tre 

station. Mar., Mur., I in end 1 Anniisl St«tlOD. Mar., j Mar., to end \niyi>ai 

1917. 1917. j Mar iRainiall 1917. 1917. Mar. RainM 

' — I i ! 

c, ,T TT XT Lowes North— coTitiuued. 

Fab North and Upper North, i 

I Gulnare 1'63 4-11 212 I9.74 

■nafatta 0-48 328 l-8:i 4-76 j BundaleerW.Wke. 132 3-23 2-02 

0-40 4-19 l-3.^> 7-68 Yacks 1-41 3 62 I ": 15-27 

gott 0-8 2-44 1-47 6-04 Koolunga 1-50 4-53 1-99 1594 

0'^ ,2-95 1'78 6'70 ; gnowtown 1-06 3-80 l-8o 115 70 

jh’s Creek ... 0-27 486 1-96 8-66 i Brinkworth 1-87 4-23 1-94 1.548 

9-:12 548 2'28 9-22 Blyth 1-36 3'65 201 Url4 

iman 0-26 3-94 2-77 12-83 Clare 2-22 5-11 2-77 ; 24^0 

8'03 — Mintaro Central., . 2-07 5-16 2-29 21 -OD 

^^'^8 7'6.5 1 65 12-22 Watervale 2-20 5-75 2-81 27-17 

’''26 1'83 11-78 I Auburn 1-83 5-15 3-02 24 25 

don 0-65 7 57 1-79 10-26 i Hoyleton 1-19 3-97 2-19 17-96 

d'86 4-97 1-70 13-78 Balaklava 1-04 3-50 2-02 Ib-Oli 

t Augusta.... 0-70 348 1-75 9*46 Bort Wakefield . . 0-83 4-62 2-16 l:M3 

t Augusta W.. 0-8.5 3-.50 1 45 9-3H Xerowie 0-65 5-04 2-10 l,5-7] 

6-8 u 4-70 1-71 10-01 Yarcowie 0-87 5-71 2-06 13-91 

"mond 148 7-33 1-82 11 46 Hallefct (J-82 2-94 1 97 1640 

mington 1-00 4-99 2'IG 18-26 Alount Bryan ... 0-97 2-98 1-92 1,5-73 

0-87 6-00 1-90 11-90 g^^ra 0-86 2-51 2-39 17-8’2 

rose 1-69 6-52 3-20 23-04 Farrell’s Flat ... . 1-21 2-58 2-26 | 18 87 


station. 

For 

Mar., 

1917. 

To end 
Mar., 1 
1917. ' 

Ar’ge. ; 
Mar 1 

Av'g-e. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

Fab North 

AND Upper b 

ORTH, 


Oodnadatta 

0-48 

3-28 

1*83 

4-76 

Tarcoola 

0*40 

449 

1 -35 

7-68 

Hergott 

0-8 

2-44 

1-47 

6-04 

Farina 

0*8 

2*95 

1*78 

6*70 

Leigh’s Creek . . . 

0*27 

4-86 

1*96 

8-66 

Beltana 

0-.32 

5-48 

2-28 

9*22 

Blinman 

0*26 

3-94 

2-77 

12-83 

Hookina 

1*22 

8-03 



— 

Hawker 

0*88 

7*6.5 

1 65 

12-22 

Wilson 

0-79 

.5-26 

1-83 

11-78 

Gordon 

0-65 

7-57 

1-79 

10-29 

Qiiom 

0*86 

4*97 

1*70 

13-78 

Port Augusta 

0-70 

3*18 

1*75 

9-46 

Port Augusta W. . : 

0-8.5 

3.50 

1-45 

9-3H 

Bruce 

0*85 

4*70 

1*71 

10-01 

Hammond 

148 

7-33 

1*82 

11 46 

Wilmington 

1-00 

4*99 

1 2-16 

18-26 

Willowie 

0*87 

6-00 

1*90 

11-90 

Melrose 

1-69 

6*52 

3-20 

23*04 

Booleroo Centre . . 

1*18 

5*85 

1*99 

15 83 

Port Germein . . . 

M6 ' 

4*05 

1*82 

12-84 

Wirrabars 

1*71 j 

5-39 

2*24 

18-91 

Appila 

1 33 

1 5-20 

2*24 

15*08 

CraJdock 

0-.57 

6-14 

1-77 

10-86 

Carrieton 

0-80 

7-10 

1-78 

12-22 

Johnburg 

0*41 

.5*68 

1*49 

10-21 

Eurelia 

0-68 

6*95 

1*90 

13-24 

Orroroo 

0-50 

6-47 

2-27 

13*42 

Black Rock 

0-46 

6*22 

1-99 

12*25 

Petersburg 

0’.51 

6*94 

2-04 

1.1*07 

Yongsla 

0*85 

6*67 

1-87 

13*94 


West of Murray Range, 


Ucolta 

0*41 

6*14 


_ 

Nackara 

0*48 

6-95 

— 

— 

Yunta 

0*41 

6-58 

1*72 

8-22 

Waukaringa 

0*82 

5*74 

1*59 

7 94 

Manuahill 

0-38 

4*58 

1*75 

8*46 

Cockbum 

0*23 

6-12 

1*80 

1 7-97 

Broken HiU, NSW 

0-58 

7*34 

2*23 

9*63 

Lower North. 



Port Pirie 1 

1 1-84 ! 

; 4*90 ' 

1*86 ' 

1321 

Port Broughton . 

1 

2*85 

1*85 1 

14*33 

Bute 

M4| 

j 3*58 

1*79 ! 

13-42 

Laura 

! 1*47 

4*64 

2*20 1 

18-22 

Oaltowie 

1*74 

4*28 

2*17 

17*27 

Jamestown | 

1*66 1 

4*25 

2*15 ! 

17*46 

Gladstone 

1-49 

4*40 

1*94 

16-00 

Crystal Brook 

2*11 

4*07 

1*89 

15*62 

Georgetown 

1-65 

4*98 

2*24 

18-32 

Narridy 

2*45 

4-41 

2*05 

16*79 

Bedbill 

1*68 

4*34 

2*90 

16*79 

Spalding 

1*33 

3*18 

2*36 

20*26 


Saddleworth .... 1-07 3-55 2-5: 

Marrabel 1-05 3-11 2-1 

Riverton 1-48 5-20 2-4 

Tarlee M7 3-39 2-2: 

Stockport 1-25 2-79 2-0 

Hamley Bridge . . 1-09 3-00 2-1 

Kapunda 1-17 2-92 2-5 

Freeling 1-03 2-63 2-2 

Greenock 1 39 3-27 2-3 

Tniro 1-23 3-27 2-2 

StockweU 1-13 3-15 2-2 

I Nuriootpa 1-03 2-82 2-3 

j Angaaton 1-37 3-43 2-3 

Tanunda M5 2-92 2-5 

Lyudoch 1-40 3 32 2-2 

Williamstown .... 1 -.59 — 

i Auelaide Plains. 

Mailala Ml 3-38 2-1 

Roseworthy 1-08 3’2.5 2-1 

Gawler 1-28 401 2-3 

Two Wells 1'07 3-08 2-0 

Virginia 1'62 4-03 2-1 

Smithfield 1-34 4-25 2-2 

Salisbury 1'71 4'11 2-3 

North Adelaide . . 3-2.5 6'51 2-4 

Adelaide 2 50 5-34 2-3 

' Brighton 2*59 6-09 2-4 

Gleneig 1*99 5-18 2-2 

. Magill 2*95 6-06 2*8 

Glen Osmond ... 3*11 6-39 ^’6 

^ Mitcham 3*07 6*03 2*4 

1 Belair 3*27 ^5_4_ 
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For 

To end 

Av’^c. 1 AVge. 

For 

To end Ar’ge. 

Ay’ge. 

Mar., 

Mar., 

to end ; Annual 1 Station. 

Mar., 

Mar., to end 

Annual 

1917. 

1917, i 

1 Mar. ^Ralntall;' 

1917. 

1917. Mar. 

1 Rental] 


Mount Lofty Ranges, 

'iVatree GiJIy 

Stifling West ... 

Uraidla 

(llarendon 

jjorphett Vftie • • 

jjofirluQga 

Willungft 

Aldinga 

jtypoaga.. 

jforinanville . • ■ . 

YivtikaliUa 

Gape Jervis 

iloiint pleasant . 

Blumberg 

Cumeracha 

EiUbrook Reaervr, 

i/ibethal 

Woodaide 

Hahndorf 

Nttirne 

Mount Barker . . . 

Echuiiga 

Macclesfield ..... 

Meadows 

Strathalbyn 


West of Spencee’s GvLF—coniinued. 


2-34 

5-06 

3-23 

28-19 / 

Port Lincoln — 

1-29 

3-04 

2-06 

19-88 

5-18 

9-34 

4-46 

46-70 .'i 

Tumby Bav 

l-ll 

3-62 

1-50 

15-00 

4-81 

8-46 

4-44 

: 


1 - 4,5 

5-85 




3-25 

6-98 

3-52 

33*67 

Amo Bay 

1-55 

3-74 




1-96 

5-28 

2-66 

23-32 

Cowell 

1-00 

. 3-85 

1-75 

11 76 

1-79 

5-80 

2-26 

20-28 

Point Lowly., .... 

0-07 

4-17 

2-01 

12-21 

2-04 

6-38 

2-74 

25-98 1 


0-69 

4-91 




1-80 

6-21 

2-36 

UU ' J ^ : 






1-74 

6-61 


— : 

YORKB’S PENiySULA 



M 3 

520 

2-13 

20 - 65 , 

Wallaroo 

0-93 

2-94 

1-83 

14-05 

)-26 

5-64 

2-50 

22-78 

Kadina 

1 - 1 « 

2-95 

1-84 

15-88 

0-86 

3-90 

1-62 

16-34 : 

Moonta 

1-40 

4-21 

1-84 

15-22 

I - C 2 

3-77 

2-70 

26-87 : 

Green’s Plains . . . 

1-02 

3-20 

1-69 

15-73 

2-18 

4-79 

. 3-00 

29-. 38 

Maitland 

l-oO 

4 - 7.1 

2-04 

' 20-08 

2-03 

6-14 

3-21 

33 ' 30 

Ai'drossan ....... 

l-Ol 

3-33 

1-65 

13-89 

2-83 

5-68 



Port Victoria . . . 

1-50 

4-92 

1-60 

15-21 

2-86 

5-45 

; M 3 

35-38 


1-87 

5-90 

2-02 

18-.50 

3-25 

5-99 

3-08 

31-87 < 

Minlaton 

2-46 

. 5-25 

1-75 

17-41 

3-21 

5-19 

3-35 

35-45 

Rtanabury 

2-OH 

5-91 

1-86 

17-06 

2-74 

5-29 

3-33 

28-83 

Warooka 

1-43 

5 - 9 ] 

1-59 

17-71 

3-79 

6-70 

3-31 

30-93 

Yorkctow-n 

1-08 

4 - 5.5 

1 1-66 

n -47 

3-79 

6-64 

3-42 

32-83 

Edithburgh 

1-15 

4-42 

1 1-87 

16-48 

2-96 

5-74 

3- 15 

30-72 

Port Vincent 

1-44 

5-32 

1 

1 ^ 

— 

3-44 

6-48 

3' 74 

35-52 






1-79 

3-69 

2-48 

19-28 

Sooth and South-East. 



Murray Flats and Valley. 


: Cape Boi’da . 


Wellington .‘ 

1-44 

2-98 

2-24 ) 

15-01 ' 

.Milang 

Langhomc’s Brdg 

0-86 

1-13 

2-42 

2-79 

2-12 

2-07 

16-08 

15-27 

Tailem Bend 

1-57 

4-53 


^ 1 

Murray Bridge . . 

1-21 

2-58 

2-15 

14-32 ; 

CaUington 

1-62 

3-49 

2-22 

15-65 

Mannum 

0-52 

2-07 

1'80 

11-67 


0-45 

1-99 

2-2,3 

15-60 

Sedan 

0-38 

3'41 

: 1-62 

11-92 

Swan Reach 

0-42 

2-29 

— 

— 

Blanehotown 

0-30 

0-97 

1-94 

— 

Eudunda 

0-67 

2- 14 

•2-16 

10-71 

Sutherlands 

0-59 

1-50 

1-40 

17-33 

Morgan 

0-49 

1-46 

1-51 

10-60 

Waikerie 

— 

2-55 

— 

9-29 

Overland Comer , 

0-38 

3-3.5 

202 

11A2 

Renmark 

0-26 

4-66 

1-81 

10-93 

Loiton 

0-44 

6-08 

“ 

— 


M 5 1 
1 ' Of ) 

Pennealiaw I 


Victor Harbor . . 

Port Elliot 

■ Goolwa 

Piunaroo 

Parilla 

Laraeroo 

Parrakie 

Gieranium .... 

Peake 

Cooke’s plains 
Meningie 


West of Spencer’s Gulf. 


Eucla 

1-32 

2-07 

2-16 

10-13 

White Well 

0-85 

2-46 

1-.78 

9-67 

Fowler’s Bay , . . 

0-91 

2-23 

1-32 

12-11 

Pcnong 

0-94 

2-46 

1-39 

11-93 

Murat Bay 

M 4 

’ 2-86 

— 


Smoky Bay 

0-90 

2-16 

— 

- 

Retina 

0-56 ' 

2-38 

— 

— 

Streaky Bay 

0-82 i 

2-49 

1 54 

16-31 

'I’aiia ' 

1-15 

3-67 

— 

— , 

Pt>rt EUiston ; 

1-58 

3-20 


16 49 

Cummins 

MO 

3-28 




Tintiiiara .... 
Keith 

Bordcrtown . , 

Wobcley . . ■ • 

Frances 

Naracoorte . . 

Petiola 

Lucindalc 

Kingston 

Robe . . 

Bcachport 

Milliceot 

Kalangadoo 

1(149 MoiinfOamijier . 

_ C. Nrfchumberland 


Cbl 

I'lU 

1-37 

(.1-53 

0-51 

U -.55 

0 - 92 
l'4o 
I'Jl 

1- 74 
I -42 
P 70 
PoS 
l ' 9 fi 
14) 
1'28 
P28 

0- 94 

1 - . o 3 
1-85 
1-05 

0- S7 
O'Sb 

1 - 35 
I'TO 
209 
lfi 9 
143 


2- 97 I 2-19 

0'22 1-77 

3- 6r> 2-23 
:i-30i 2-lG 
0-30 1 2-.7(:i 

4- 70 I 245 

4-14 2-33 

2-15 ' 2-59 
2-09 


■0(i 

249 

2- 79 

3- 36 

4- 43 
427 
3-94 
3 9tt 
3-28 ' 
3-95 
434 ! 

3-03 

3*32 

3-69 

3-86 

2-5t> 

2 - 8 - 


2-t»9 


18-95 

2434 

19'69 

22-18 

20-33 

17-93 

16-74 

16-o5 


17-49 
16-80 
2-31 I 18-78 


2-17 
1-86 ' 
2-32 

2- 56 

3- 24 
2-46 
2-45 


2- 88 \ 2-53 

3- 95 


19- 76 
17-72 

20- 74 
22-80 
26-78 

23- 32 

24- 73 
24-69 


3- 06 

4- 28 1 
3-79 1 
2-72 


3- 02 27-61 
33-1 29-25 

32-00 

4- 04 28-63 
3-02 18-87 
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INDEX TO OUBRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINOS. 


Bruch. 

! 1 

1 Keporl 

Dates of L 
Meetings. 

E) ran oh . 

fieport 

OB 

Bates of 
Meetings. 


i 

.tpl. 

JlHJ-. 1 


rage 

Apl. , 

-May. 

Am^ton 

^ ^ 

_ 

- 

Forster 

* 

_ 


Angaeton 

* 

— 

— 

Frances 

* 

— 

■- 

Appila-Yarrowie 

* 

— 

— : 

Freeling 

1 


3 

Arden Vale & Wyacca 

* 

— 

“ i 

Gawler River 

t 


7 


* 

— 

— . 

Georgetown 


— 

— 

Balaklava 

c 

11 

— :! 

Geranium 

760 

■26 

26 

Beaufort 

* 

— ; 

— J 

Gladstone 

* 

— 

— 

Beetaloo Valley 

* 

— : 

— ■ 

jGlencoe 

* 

— 

— 

Belalie North 

* 

— i 

i: 

Glencope 

* 


— 

Benri 

760 

4 ! 

0 i: 

Goode 

* 

— 

— 

Blaokheath 

760 ' 

7 

ft 1 

Green Patch 

t 


— 

Blackwood 


16 

21 i 

Giimeracha 

* 

— 

— 

Blyth 

* 

14 

12 ■ 

Halid on 

* 

— 

— 

Bookpumong East . . 

* 

_ 

— j 

Hartley 

* 

4 

8 

Booleroo Centre 

* 

6 

4 

Hawker 

* 

10 

Bonika 

* 

— 

— i 

Hilltown 

* 

— 

— 

Bowhill 

« 


— i 

Hookina 

* 

3 

1 

Brentwood 

* 

0 

3 i 

Inman Valley 

761 


3 

Brinkley 

* 


— 1 

Iroubank 

* 

— 

— 

Bundaleer Springa . . 

* 

— 

— ; 

Julia 


_ 

__ 

Burra 

* 

— 

— ! 

Kadma 


— 

_ 

Bute 

* 

— 

— i 

Kalangadoo 

1 

14 

12 

Butler 

+ 


— i 

Kanmantoo 


‘ 

5 

Caltowie 


„ 

— I 

Keith 

* 

— 

- 

Canowie Belt 

* 

— 

— 

KiKi 

' * 



Carneton 

* 

— 

__ ! 

Kingscote 

* 

j — 


Carrow 

« 

— 

— i 

Kings t(in-on-Muiiay , 

! * 

1 


Cherry Gardens 

t ; 

3 

! 1 ; 

Kongorong 

765 

3 

1 

Clanfield 

« 

— 

j 1 

Koonibba 

i 758 

:l 

1 

Clare 

* 

— 


Koppio 

I 758 

^ — 

1 

3 

Clarendon 

* ! 

2 

! 7 1 

Kybvholite 

765 

: ^ 

Claypan Bore 

• 


— 1 

Lameroo.. 

* 

— 

" 

Colton 

i * ; 

— 

' I 

Laura 

\ * 

: — 

~ 

Coomandook 

♦ ! 

— 

■ — 1 

Leighton .... 



— 

Coomooroo 

i * ! 

— 

_ 

Lone Pine 

! iOOW 

3 

1 

Coonalpvn 

! 760 j 

— 

^ ~ ' 

Long wood 

1 * 



Coonawarra 

* 


— 

Loxton 


i — 

— 

Coorabie... 

♦ 


~ i 

Lucindale 

« 

■ — 


Cradock 

i * 1 

_ 

: — 

Lyndoeh 

I f 

■ — 

— 

Crystal Brook 

! ! 

— 

■ — 1 

MacGilHvray 

i t 



Cummina 

* 1 

7 

i 5 1 

Maitland 



i " 

Cygnet River 

! t : 

! 5 


Mallala 

* 

1) 

i 

Davei port 

* 

[ ~ 

— 

1 Maugalo 

* 

i ~ 

j 

Dawfion 




Mantung 




Denial Bay 

! * 

I 

— 

; Meadows South .... 

' * 

3 

; 1 

Dowlingville 

* 

1 — 

— 

' Meningie 

* 


; ■“ 

EdillUie 

1 * 

1 — 

— 

I Milang 

j 761-'i 

: 

' 

Elbow HiU 

1 * 

1 — 

— 

j Millicent 

1 * 

; 10 

i ^ 

Eurelia 

i * 

! _ 

— 

i Miltaiie 

I 1 

' 7 
; i 

1 1’ 

Foieet Range 

1 * 


- 

; Mindarie 


^ 
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May. 

Minlaton ♦ , 

* 

6 

4 

Minnipa 


7 

5 

Mintaro 

1 

7 

5 

M it bell 

* 

- 

— 

Monarto South 

75y 


— 

Monteitb 

• 

— 

— 

Mooata 

* 



Moorlands 

• 

— 

— 

Morchard 

J 

7 


Morgan 

t 

— 

— 

Morphett Vale 

t 

— 

— 

Mount Barker 

t 

4 

•2 

Mount Brvan 

t 



Mount Bryan East . . 

t 

— 

-- 

Mount CompasB .... 

76o 



Mount Gambler 

+ 

— 

— 

Mount Hope 

• 


- 

Mount Pleasant 

« 

— 

. — 

Mount Remarkable . . 


— 

— 

Mundalla 

76ti 

11 

9 

Miindoora 


— 

— 

Murray Bridge 

« 

2 


Mypnlonga 

! 760 

4 


M'ponga — 

; * 

— 

— 

M yrla 

! * 

, — 

i — ■ 

McNamara Bore .... 


1 _ 

: — 

jNantawarra ........ 

* 


: -- 

•N aracoorte 

i ♦ 

— 

: _ 

KaTridy 

i * 

1 

_ 

Naming 

■ 6-1 

i ■“ 

— 

Netherfon 

* 

1 _ 

— 

North Booborowie . , 

* 

1 _ 


North Btindaleer 

• 

— 

! ~ 

North field 

« 

3 

1 

Orroroo 

* 

_ 

— 

Parilla 

! * 

6 

1 3 

Parilla Well 

I’arrakie 

• 

- 

1 — 

Faskeville 

* 

_ 

1 _ 

Penola 

* 

_ 


Penong 


14 

; ;2 

Pctina 

* 



‘ 

Pine Forest 

* 

_ 


Pinnaroo 

* 

1 — 

- _ 

Pompoula 

* 

4-18 

i2,16. 3' 

Pori Broughton .... 

* 




Port Elbot ........ 

76S 

•il 

! 19 

Port Germein 


— 

I — 
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/5 
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7 
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* ; - 


Roberts and Verran , 



Rosenthal 

» I 

2 

Rosy Pine , . . 



Saddleworth 

* 1 


Salisbury , 

'01-7* — 



Salt Creek. . 

757 ; 


Sandalwood . . , 

* , - 


Sherlock 

• I - 

- 

Stirling’s Well . 

, : _ 


Stockport . . . 


— 

Strathalbvn . . . 

763 ' 3 

1 

Tantanoola . 

* ' 7 


Tarcowie 

* i 3 

1 

Tatiara 



Tintinarra 



Two Wells 

‘75" — 


Urai dla an d S i immert ’ d 

764 ; 2 

7 

Waikei'ie 


4 

Warcowie 

W arrow 

; ; ; - 


Walervale 

; * ■ - 


Wepowie 

74S ‘ 7 

5 

Whyte- Yareowie. . , . 

; 750 , — 

_ 

Wilkawatt 


, _ 

Willowie 

* 3 

1 

Wilmington 

: 748 : — 


Wirmbara 

: 748 : — 

■ _ 

Wirrega . . . 



Wolluwa 

* i — 

. _ 

Woodleich 

: t i - 

' — 

Woodside 



Wvnarka 

* i — 

■ _ 

Yabroana 

! * : — 

. _ 

Yacka 

* 
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. 757 i - 

— 
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75S ! - 

5 
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■ * _ 

— 
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: 753 1 — 
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i 

; 7 

Yorketown 


1 " 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A pcstcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will briug mformation aa to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch la too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. ‘W rite to the department for fuller particulars concerning the work 
of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS, 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD) 

MOUNT REMARKABLE, January Utli.- -Mr. W. Foot produced sample's of 
Lott's, Dart’s Imperial, and Marshall’s No, (5 wheats. 'I'he best head was sclectetl 
from each variety, and the grains counted as follows: — Lott’s 63, Dart's Imperial 
(:9, Marshall’s No. 3 74, When weighed the 63 of Lott’s were equal to the 71 of 
Marshall’s No, 3. On December 6th Mr. N. S, Giles, B.Sc.., produced samples front 
his farm, and the iiuiubcr of grains from three heads of each variety was as fol- 
lows; — Lott’s 310, Federation 217, Biinvip 212, Yandilla King 210, Gomeback 207, 
anil Cumberland 205. The weights were not taken. 

MOUNT REMARKABLE, February 28th. — Discussion took place as to the rela- 
tive merits of various farming implements. The. opinion was generally voiced Hat 
although the harvester in a crop which stood up well saved nearly as much grain a^- 
the reaper and thrasher, yet the cutting device of the latter stamped it as the better 
niacliiiio iji the tangled and frequently rotten straw of the present season’s cr()|is. 
In any ease it was held that cutting saved more grain than beating. The divider 
and the roller were the parts which lielped to give pre-eminence to the reaper anil 
thrasher. Samples of Federation, Yandilla King, and Buiiyip grain were subinittcd 
by Mr. H. E. Challinger, who stated that I'ederat’on on the heavy ground stood up 
better and showed finei' grain than the same wheat on looser ground. It was sown 
earlier, and showed less straw' than the others. In regard to weight of grain, lO" 
grains of Federation were equal in weight to only <S4 grains of Yamlilla King, junl 
only 66 grains of Buiiyip, both reaped before tlie rain. Of Federation 97 grains 
reaped before the rain we ghed the same as 10(1 grains reaped after the rain. 

WEPOWIE, March 3rd, — Discussion took place as to the merits of different 
inethoda of harvesting, the general opinion being that the reaper ami thrasher were 
the best for saving labor. 

WILMINGTON, March 7th. -Mr. A. J. G. Bcnicr read a paper on the mis- 
inanagemeut of the farm, in which he detailed a uumlx^r of shortcomings in manage 
ment to which fanners wore prone. He recommended that every farnior slionid 
carry a notebook, in which to jot down the things which required to be done, and 
the ideas which suggested themselves to an intelligent and observant man in nuiviiig 
about the farm, but which were often lost through lack of ineniory. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

WIRRABARA (Average annual rainfall, IS.Dlin.j. 

February Jrd. — Present: 1.3 members. 

Gor-Ki IN' Hokses. — A paper was read by Mr. P. J, Cuniow on colic in horses, 
in the course of which he said that one of the most common diseases of the horse 
was colic or gripes. Owing to its acute form it required prompt <liagnosis am 
treatmenl. Before dealing with the subject in a general way, ho would first com 
aider that part of the horse ’s anatomy which became affected. The stomach o' 
intestines, that was the digestive apparatus generally, was furnished with three 
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coats. The outer coat was coinposed of a series of tneaibrancs (a shining lubricat- 
ing substauee), which preveutetl the parts from si •eking to eaeii other or to the 
walls or the cavity of the abdomen. The second cr iiii<i<Ue coat was muscular. The 
third or inner lining was composed of mucous memt/rane. That great mass of 
blood vessels which fed the stomach was situated on tlie surface of the muscular 
coat, inmaediately under the inner lining inenibraDc. All tliuse diseases such as 
cfdic or gripes, intusiisccption, or the entanglerrmnt of one gut with another, peri- 
tonitis, or inflammation of the mucous membiarie, and other such alTections, though 
they were knowm by many names, accorfiitig to the part or membrane attacked, 
might be simply classifled under tw^o heads, namely, (mlic .aml iudammation of the 
stomach and intestines. Those two diseases admittcl of an easy and general de- 
hnition. Colic, wms s];a.sm of the muscular wall of the imisciilar’ coat or any part 
of the i!itestine.s ; whilst the other was inflammation of the series, or of the muscular 
and mucous coats. When colie occurred within an hour or so after a full meal 
its usual seat was in the small intestines, hut al other times it arose from impac- 
tion of food in the large intestines. The sjiasm caused great pain while It lasted, 
and was <lue to nervous influence, causing snddeii conti actioJi of the muscular coat, 
whicli necessarily arre-sterl the motion of the ]iart. The early sign of colic was 
pain, evidently in the region of the iiite.-^tines, and was iiniicated by the animal 
looking around to its flanks. As the pain incroaseil the patient would scrape witli 
its fore feet, kick at its belly, walk round or throw itself down, and get up quickly 
or roll over or kick. The nature of the disease was fiirtlnm recognised by the lit pas- 
sing away, for it was only a spasm, ft, however, soon retnrrjed. There wms an 
absence of fever in that affection and the judse was mily (|inckencd dunjig the spasm, 
Daring the attack the horse would sometijiies pass hard, angular dung pellets. That 
peculiarity of hardness and shape was due to the spasmodic contraction of the gut. 
The belly was tense and sometimes preceptihly swollen and \ cry sensitive to pressure. 

In some cases it was much distenried by the generation of gases arising from un- 
digested or improper food. That peculiar condition -was known as Ibatiilent colic. Tt 
was most common in farm horses. IVom fiain. and knocking about, the horse 
swft'i ted much, but dried as the spasm passed away. There was always danger when 
the horse threw itself about during an attack of colic, of it injuring itself by ruptur- 
ing some internal vessel. Kvery elToid should, flierefore be made to encourage the 
affected animal to either stand or lie quietly during aii attack, even if the services 
of several men were rwjuired for the purpose. If tlie <lisc»sc were not soon relieved 
the pulse would l)CC0me very frequent, contracting to a more thread. After six 
hour.s duration there was gronml for serious aj'prelicnsion. bavorable indications 
were given by increase in tlie intervals l^etween the attacks and by each attack be- 
coming slighter. If the patient passed wind freely an<l soft dung that also might 
he regarded as a favorable sign. In [iiire c'olic tiie extremities continued warm and 
the skin remained in its natural state. The symptoms were only those of great 
spasmodic, pain. Tliere was Jio sign of infiainination. The caibc-s of colic wore 
various. The most coitiinou was error in fwvliiig or watering. Among other common 
causes were -uorms, obstructions in the int<'stina! canal sucli as linlr balls or hard 
liindcr twine when cut up in the eliaff, and dust halls, from which millers' horses 
sometimes suffered, and the giving of draughts of cold water to overheated animals 
after their work was over. Colic might also Iic caused tlirough indigestjon by allow- 
ing anmials to stand in a draught, or in a gelding through a dirty sheath. Sudden 
changes in diet or water ami an excessii'o quantity of feed at one time, especially 
after work on an empty stomach, were all jUT'lispusing causes of the disease. Colie 
generally ended favorably under proper tre.itMieot. but where rupture of an internal 
organ took place, brought about by the animal throwing itself about, a fatal ending 
ensued. Horses light in the loins, and “ ivashy ' ' colored aniinabs were liable to colic, 
very slight causes bringing on an attack. Wlipu many attacks had occurred _ an 
animal generally succumbed in the. long run to the disease or so?ne of its complica- 
tinns. The treatment of colie needed caiad’ul consideration. Tn the first place 3t 
w.ise 1o discover, if possible, the camsc of the ntt.ack. That would help to decide 
the course of treatment, and also to prevent future attacks. The first thing to do 
^vas to rub the belly tlmroughlv. That would increase tlic motion of the intestines 
Jmd draw the blood to the surface. A liamit'ul of clean straw was the beat to use. 
The legs should be well nihbt;*!, and in a very I.ad .attack they should be clothed in 
llaunel bandages. Aiumoiua Uuimeut was a gn(nl thing to rub on the abdomen. The 
giving of medicine was necessary, and woubi ol'ton cut an attack short. Two ounces 
of spirit of nitrous ether, with an ounce of tincture of opium and half an ounce of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia given as a drench in a pint of water made an excellent 
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colic draught. Few remedies, ho^YCver, exceeded the sedative effects of camphor 
combined with nitric ether, a drachm and a half of the former and an ounce of 
the latter, given in 12oz8, of water. An enema made by mixing 2ozs. of linfcc-d o 1 
with two quarts of water well shaken together, should be injected. By depressinjj 
the animal’s tail it might be induced to hold the water for 10 minutes or so. The 
object of that was to induce contractive action of the bowels. If that tre.at!reut 
did not cause relief then a sUimilant drachms of aloes 

given in one and a half ounces of nitrons ether should be given. If throughout Die 
treatment the animal could be induced to lie down so much the better. If after two 
hours of the above treatment the spasm (‘oiitinued hot fomentations should be ap- 
plied by steeping a rug in hot water and holding to the affected part. To prevent 
chill ammonia liniment should be appl'od to the abdomen. If the affected animal 
did not show rapid improvement under the above treatment it might be taken for 
granted that other symptoms hod set in, and skilled attention was urgently needed. 


•CRYSTAL BROOK, March lOth. — The Secretary of the Experimental Committee 
read the report of the year ’s work, in which he stated that plots 1, 2, 3, 4, ."ii, and f> 
were sown on May 22nd and 23rd, '1916. The six plots were treated with 451bs. of 
phosphate {36-38 per cent.). Oue-half of No. 4 was treated with sea shell, and no 
difference in growth could be detected. Plots 7, 8, and 9 were treated with SOlbs. 
of phosphate, and plots 10, il, and 12 with 201bs. of phosphate per acre. Yields — 
No. 1, Bayah, 25bash. per acre; No. 2, Commonwealth, 2flbush. per acre; No. 3. 
Moriah, 20bush. per acre; No. 4, Dre.adn ought, 30bush. Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 were 
all down b-adly, and were all reaped together. No. 9, Marquis, yielded ISbiish. per 
acre, but shed out badly. No, 10 was mixed seed. No. 11 Huron, mifl-?easo«, 
strong straw, held grain well, yield, 37bush, per acre. No, 12, Prelude, shed grain 
badly; very early; yield, 23bush. per acre. Nos. 10, 11, and 12 were obtained 
through Sir Joseph Carruthers, direct from Canada, and should improve another 
year. 

WHYTE-YARCOMME, March 10th.- — Discussion took- place oji the result of the 
harvest. The general opinion was that the harvest had been very satiafaetory. The 
crops had been very late, but the yield good. The sample was good and free from 
smut, Mr. F. H. Lock su'd that his ex])ericnce showed that Federation was the wheat 
for the district, yielding better tlian other varieties, standing np well, and was easy 
to roa]). Clean land yielded best. Wherever mustard or other weeds grew the wheat 
yield diminished. All members were agreed on that point. Mr, A. K. Green said 
that the good germination at seeding time was largely responsible for the good 
harvest. 


, LOWER’NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.l 

LONE PINE. 

March 6th.— Present ; 20 members and one visitor. 

The Bot Fi.y. — T he bot fly was dealt with by Mr. J. A. Bvittfield, in a paper 
in which he described the external appearaTice of the insect, and in deal- 
ing with its habits remarked that in summer the female fly hovered over the horse, 
then suddenly descended and deiu)sited her conical white eggs among the hairs of 
the animal’s shoulder or inside the knee. The eggs were attached to the hair by 
means of a sticky fluid. The eggs hatched in a week or 10 days, and the larvae, 
crawling about, so irritated the skin that the horse licked the maggots off ond 
swallowed them. In the stomach they attached themselves to the coating by means 
of the little hooks. There they lived through the ant.nmn ami spring, causing 
irritation and inflammation. Eventually passing out iu the dung, they pupated hi 
June, and the imago appeared about a moTith later. The larvae might be fouml in 
the rectum of the hor.'^e in great nimliers in the early sumnier, To combat the fly 
in the first instance it was necessary to keep the animal’s hair short, and apply a 
strong-smelling solution to prevent the fly from settling on it. The hair of the 
horses at grass should be frequently examined, and eggs removed by means of w;)nu 
Water in which a little soda had been dissolved. The horses should live under pure 
and healthy conditions, and in that way it would be enabled, if attacked, to with- 
stand more effectually the effects of the internal discomfort. — In answer to fluids- 
tion, Mr. Buttfield recommended train oil as a solution which would keep bot njes 
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g^^-ay. Mr. J. G. Iloffmann advocated the use of a mixture of one part oil of tar 
•ijid 10 parts of olive oil, and also that the horse should he washed three times during 
Ihe summer. 


RIVEETON (Average annual rainfall, 20.4Sin.). 

November 18th. — Present; 19 members and one visitor. 

Sanitation on the Farm:. — Although at first thought, observed Mr. P, Phillips 
in a paper on sanitation on the farm, the subject might not seem very important, 
when it was examined it appeared that it required more attention than it was 
usually given in farm life. It might be argued that the health of the farmer and 
his family was above the average of people in other walks of life. That might be 
80 but it did not follow that sanitation on the farm received snflBeient attention. 
Every farmer had to fight the house fly to a certain extent during the summer 
months, both in the home and out in the field. lie did not contend that the various 
methods that could be used were going to wipe out the flies, but they would help 
to a large extent to decrease them, especially if everyone recognised the danger 
which flies were to human beings as well as a torment to animal life, and helped 
to fight them. First they should examine the stable, where they would find one of 
the main breeding grounds of the fly. Manure left in the stable over one week was 
soon hatching out its batches of young flies. During the harvest months it was 
very difficult to find time to keep the yards and stables free from manure, and of 
course the farmer had to let it go and wait for a wet day. If about every three 
or four days they would take the trouble to throw some gypsum over the manure 
in the stable and manure heaps it would prevent flies from _ breeding to a very 
large extent, and, at the same time, enrich the manure. Fading that residual oU 
eoiild be used, It was a cheap disinfectant, costing about 8(1. or 9d. per gallon, 
when diluted with water. A strength of about 1 in 1 could he sprayed over the 
manure every third or fourth day with good results. That oil was largely used in all 
military camps to prevent the fly nuisauc.e. Then there was the cowshed, which 
needed more attention than it received. Often, during the very height of summer 
It was as much as one could do to milk with two hands because of the flies. In 
milking care should be taken that all buckets, &c,, were clean, scalded, and free from 
dust. The cow’s teats should he well washed, and as a precaution a brush kept for 
the use on the cow’s belly and udder to remove any small pieces that might other- 
wise fall into the milk bucket. In America, where large numbers of cows were 
kept they had vacuum cleaners which they ran over the cow and removed particles 
of dust before the herd was milked, thus enabling them to overcome the dirt 
nuisance and give a healthy, clean product for consumption. In the average farm 
closet pit, pan, or septic tank was used. If pit or pan were provided plenty of 
disinfectant should he used. Lime was a fair disinfectant, but residual od mixed 
with sawdust was better when applied each time the closet was used. It also kept 
flies away, and prevented them breeding. A septic tank was by far tJie best 
plan, but could only be used where there was a good water supply. The co.st of 
erection was supposed to be about £18, but he believed that it con d be done more 
cheaply, and £10 to £12 should cover the cost, if the farmer supplied most of the 
labor When once erected a septic tank would last a lifetime without much trouble 
Until sanitation could be practised on the farm with some idea of a system through 
the State all farmhouses should bo supplied with wme screen doors, windows, ami 
over the chimney during the summer, both from a health point of view and com 
fort. The best means to get rid of wash-up water from the house 
hole about 6ft. x 6ft. down to the wash dirt, and fill up 

to within 2ft of the top. Then a drain should be mad (3 about 6ft. or 8ft. m length 
to the pit ancUhouM be pavea with brieka, or a sheet of gf 
Straw Should be placed in the drain, and all tatty suhstaucea would a^Jh^re to it. 
The straw could then be burned, and the replenis e ^ 

Occasionally some disinfectant could be sprinkled m the ove? 

well received by the Branch. Members agreed that it was a ^ ; I 
looked. If some system were entered upon by each occupier it would add mueb to 
the home, both in regard to health and comfort. 

SALISBURY (Average annual rainfall, 18.5dm). 

February eth.-^Preseiit: Ul members. 

Th,. BvouiTlOk OF rut rfoBSk.-Mr, K. W Cilento 
Evolution of the Horse,” as follows;— “I have chosen the horse as a subj^t 
of this paper, firstly, because it is an animal familiar to each of us, and, secon y, 
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because it presents a history — actual and fossil — which is perhaps the most complete 
evolutionary story as yet recorded. In preparing ray notes I have consulted !i 
number of authorities, and practically the whole of my paper consists of extracts 
from one or other of their works, cemented together with an occasional idea of my 
owii. With regard to the theory of evolution itself, some may rememher my 
speaking on it recently, and it is my intention to-night to take it for granted, 
merely remarking that thougli as yet our records are imperfect, although immense 
and varied, every new discovery has toiidod to corroborate, and nothing has ever 
been found inconsistent with the view that all living things have acquired their 
jwesent forms by the modification of pre-existing forms. The horse has been 
Jaa/iociated with man . for tliousands of years. Long before the dawn of history 
we find evidences that the men of the Stone Age hunted and ate the horses that 
roamed the pastures of Europe, domesticated them later, and used them in various 
ways, sometimes amusing themselves by scratching drawings of them on walls of 
caves or on bones, \>hcre thousands of years later they have been found. Wc 
know from Biblical records that Jacob \ised horses, and we find, in Kings, i). 
reference to Solomon’s purcliasing of horses bred in Egypt. Three thousand nine 
hundred years ago we begin to see the horse in the monuments and on the tablets 
of Egypt, and later on again references are frequent and varied. Thus Herodotus, 
‘the father of history,' writing about 4o0 B.C. about the country north of the 
Danube, says: — ‘The 'only people of whom I can hear as dwelling beyond the Bu^r 
are the race named Sigv'nnae, wliu wear, they say, a dress like the. Medes, and have 
horses which are covered entirely with a coat of shaggy hair five fingers long. They 
are a small breed, fiat-nosed, and not strong enough to bear men on their hacks, hut 
when yoked to chariots they are among the swiftest known, which is the reason 
why the people of that country use chariots.’ A countryman of Herodotus, 
Xenophon, writing 2,300 years ago, has left us an excellent treatise on the horse 
which may interest you: — ‘The first thing,' he says, ‘that ought to be looked at is 
the foot, for just as a house would be of no use if the lower part had not a 
proper foundation, so the horse would not be of any use in war if he had tender 
feet even though he had all other good qualities, for his good qualities could not 
then be made any valuable use of. Thick hoofs make a horse’s feet better than 
thin ones, and do not forget to see whether the hoofs arc high or low and near 
the ground, both before and behind. The pasterns or bones immediately above the 
hoofs and below the fetlocks ought not to be straight, like those of a goat, for this 
would shake the rider, and such legs are more subject to infiammatiou, nor ouglit 
these bones to be very low, for the fetlock would thus be chafed and ulcerated if 
the horse was ridden over ploughed land or among stones. The bones of the leg 
ought to be large, since they are supporters of the body, but not, however, thick 
with vein.s, or with cellular substances. If the colt in walking bends bis knees 
freely yon may judge, when he comes to be ridden that his legs will be supple, and 
supple joints are justly commended as the)' make a horse less liable to stumble 
and not tire so soon as when his joints are rigid. The forearms, when they arc 
large, are both powerful and graceful, and the chest being large contributes not 
only to beauty and strength, but to a horse being able to continue a long time in 
the* one pace. The neck should proceed from the chest curving upwards, and it 
should be loose about the iicnd of the head. The head itself being bony should have 
a small cheek. The eye should be standing out and not sunk in the cheek. The 
nostrils that are wide are not only better adapted for breathing than those that 
are compressed, but give the horse a more terrifying appearance in war. The top 
of the head being large and the ears small make the head appear Jiiore elegant, the 
point of the shoulder likewise being high renders that part of tlie body more com- 
pact. The sides being deep and swelling towards the belly make a horse in 
general more easy to be seated on and better able to digest the food. The hroailcr 
and shorter his loins are the more rea-dily will he throw his forefeet out, and the 
belly that appears small, although large, not only disfigures a horse, but makes 
him weaker and less able to carry his rider. Haunches shouhl be large and fleshy 
to correspond with the sides and chest, and when all these are firm tlicy make 
a horse lighUm for the course and fuller of animation.’ So much for the Greek 
horse. Terentinus Varro, who lived about 70 B.C., has left us an interesting 
description of tlie horse, which perhaps could not be bettered by many a skilful 
horse fancier. He says: — ‘We may anticipate great things of a colt if, when 
running in the pastures, it is ambitious to get before its companions, and if. ou 
coming to a river it strives to be first to plunge into it. His head should be snr 
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[iis limba clean and coinpHt't, lila eps biiglit mid sjiavkliug, iiDStrils open and large, 
his ears placed close together, his mane strong and full, his chest broad, his 
4 i 0 ulder 8 flat and sloping backwards, his barrel round and compact, his loins 
"broad and strong, his tail full and bushy, his legs straight and even, his knees 
broad and well knit, his hoofs hard and tough, ami his veins large and swelling 
{tU over his body.’ The horse of the Ronimis (wlio after the Greeks dominated 
Ihe known world) was, however, until a later date, an inferior anima], and whenever 
Komans and Greeks met in battle the cavalry of the former was constantly defeated 
bv that of the latter. Julius O-sar used liorsas from France against his great 
rival Poinpey, and easily rode down the inferior Roman breed, Until the Romans 
adopted a heavier type of horse from Asia the Asiatic breeds always triumphed over 
the liluropean. As regard? the horses used in Libya and Xuinidia, Aelian tells 
us that they were slenderly built, carried little flesh, and subsisted on scanty 
herbage, wliiie the Egyptian horse, as we see it in wall paintings and carvings, was 
11 heavy lumbering type with a large, coarse head, high crest, and a body like 
that of a Flemish draught. The horse of the Britons that was first recorded was 
there before the Romans came and invaded the country. Dion Cassius tells that 
near London and Dover Cfcsar met cavalry and charioters, which formed the chief 
arm of the British, whilst in the highlands of Scotland the ancestors of the Scotch 
'(the Caledoni® and Mseatae) did not ride to battle, but drove in chariots, because 
their horses were so small and swift. So much then for early references. As 
regards the uses to which liorscs were put we have .also some stateinents. In 
(li^ece 774 B.G., the Olympian Gamea, four-yearly contests, were instituted, and 
at the* 23rd Olympiad, 680 B,C., horse racing was for the first time a feature. 
The course was four miles long, and on the first two occasions the horses were 
ridden but following that were always driven in chariots. The speed and endurance 
of the animals were tested by the distance, while the ability of the driver was 
displayed as he rounded the pillars and avoided the obstacles that rendered the path 
dillicult. The most common use of the horse by far w'as for war. The Greeks rode 
without either saddle, bridle, or stirrups, and guided the horse either with a stick or 
with the finger tips. It was taught that a touch on the nght side of the face jneant 
to go to the left, a touch on the muzzle halt, and a heel in the flank go ahead. 
The horse’s mane was cut either in an arch or in a highly-c rested line decorated 
with bells and ribbons, or was parted and turncrl equally over eacli side, or again, 
was combed over to the right. Later this combing to the right became general, 
and the rider took advantage of it to mount, for the ancients mouuted always on 
the right. Although we mount alsvays on the other side, as a rule we still comb 
the mane to the right. Having no stirrups it was usual either to vault on to the 
back of the horse or to use the neck or back of a .slave or a mounting ^ 

foot rest and later it was customary to have a loop ift up the shaft of the 
spear which served both to mount and to make the hold of the spear more secure. 
\rrian relates that the Persians used no bridles, but governed their horses by meana 
of a thong cut from rawhide and bound across the nose. Inside this little brass 
or ivorv teeth were placed, and a small bar of iron was placed m the mouth. To 
the ends of this the reins were tied, and when pulled upon the sharp little teeth 
compelled the horse to obey the will of its rider Later 
snaL hit, and both rode and drove with it and later 

the curb bit. No shoes were worn, but if the hoof gave nut and the animal went 
Lame they used a kind of sandal tipped with iron, or m the case of Nero, isith gold 
HMory and research confirm us in the belief that tlie earliest hpes were amaU 
and Shaggy, aTwe can hence readily imngine that until crossing and careful 
i;t£?-selective or evolutionary breeding, m short-had been practised, and 
Sited in a larger type, horses were too small to ride, ami were used a 
Herodotus, C«sar, and Deon Cassius tell us. only for ^'hanohs 
men of Frknce w^nt to war in chariots, but 300 venrs later 
had imported new strains, and had developed 

being useful either as chariot horses or as the 

only charioteers but also expert horsemen. It wa~ ' that horses were first 

Xonnaus (when William the Conqueror camp over to S ' _ „ 

used iu agriculture, and the Normans too were the firs 

^tirruD Now as regards the horse itself. The horse belongs to the^ vertebrate, we., 
l«Zaed .Liliana U, ttat of '' 

animals; and of the nngnlata it belongs to Im odd 

i^rSonre heel joint, m addition to the 
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ones on the forelegs, common to its relatives the donkeys; a longer flowing mane 
with a forelock, shorter ears, longer limbs, broader feet, and smaller head, its 
grinders or ehcek teeth have large crowns with ridged surfaces; it does not lose 
its milk teeth until it has nearly attained maturity. It has no Mllarbones (or 
clavicles). Its limbs are used for cajriage, its toes arc blunt with broad nails 
more or less surrounding or enclosing the ends, and called hoofs. This, then, is the 
horse as it is. What, can we say of the horse as it was? As you know the enrtlrs 

surface has gra<lually been built up by successive deposits of soil, and if they ne\ur 
had been disturbed you can easily appreciate the fact that the newest wouM bp. 
those on the top and that the further w'e dug down the older the rock, aii<i the 
further back in history the aniniale we find in it. For convenience of deseriptiou 
and other reasons these successive deposits have received different names, ami tiie 
bones of the animals found in them have been ascribed to particular periods, e.rj., 
Kocene, Miocene, Pliocene. There are two lines of proof of the evolution of the 
horse:— (1) From bones of its ancestors; (2) from vestigial remains in the body 
of the horse itself. We are taught that the one-toed horse descended from a five- 
.toed ancestor, and that the change was brought about (o) by changes of surround- 
ings, both as regards soil and food; (h) by selective breeding or natural selection; 
(c) perhaps by an inherent tendency to develop along certain lines. Long ago 
Huxlev said: — ‘The knowledge we now possess justifies us in the assertion that as 
discovery proceeds animal forms with four toes and a rudiment or remnant of a 
fifth will be found, while in still older forms the series of digits will be more and 
more complete until wc come to five-toed animals in which the whole series must 
have originated. ' This statement has now been completely verified by the discovery 
of an animal called Phenacodus. This anim.al has hoofs, no collarbones, and lives 

on herbs and grasses.. It was the first ungnlate and was a definite typo. It had 
a very low type of brain, and possessed i.i), c.l- p.f. m-s- = ii X ‘2 = it 
teetli., which is the common number of teeth found in tertiary types, and still 
exists in the pig and some insect eaters, and very rarely in some horses. All 
teeth formulae are a modification of this formula. The tiiil of the phenacodus 
was long and trailed on the ground, its shnulderblade and its upper arm were of the 
same type .as the flesh-eating animals from which it was descended ; it had fi\c toes, 
and it* walked not on the whole sole of its foot as we do, nor on the tips of its 
toes as the horse does, but at a halfway stage. Following the phenacodus wo 
ha.ve an animal called in Europe llyracotherium, and in Aiiierica a very closely 
allied type, the Eohippus. From these, as you see on the chart, sprang a number 
of forms, making up a large family— the Lophiodon family— and from these we have 
three mam branches, closely related, of which the representatives to-day are respec- 
tively the tapirs, the rhinoceros, and the horse family. 

(Tliis chart, by the way, was compiled by me from various sources, and I do not 
claim that it is correct, but iu the rough it will suffice.) 

Periptychus 


Phenacodus 


1. 

Hyraeodea 

HyracoUierium 

Eohippus 

1 

3. 

I’roboscida* 
(Elephant family) 

I. 

Palaplothcrium 

2. 

Anchitheriuin 

3. 

Orohippus 

Pliolophus 

1. 

Hipparioii 

(Tapiroids) 

3. 

Tlynacodoii 

Hippotherium 

Tafu: 

Accratherium 

1 

Protohippus 


Aphelops 

PJiohippus 


Rhtxocekos 


Equus Steaonis (?) 
. HORSE 
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fo take each famUy in brief. Tapirs.— Heavy, thick-set animals with short stout 

limbs, the forefeet have four toes each, arc lioofeh with a large round callous pad 
for walking. Its nose and upper lip form together a smaU trunk or proboscis its 
eyes are small, like those of a pig; its ears are niodci’ate size, ovate, and erect- its 
tail is very short; its skin thick and smooth, uith short harsli and rather scanty 
},aif. In its habits it is solitary, and goes about at night, It is shy, inoffensive 
and frequents the depths of shady forests and the neighborhood of rivers or water- 
lioles; it feeds on vegetables, and has perhaps persisted as at present for a longer 
time than any other type has remained^ unclianged. ^'/nbiocow.— Has a large 
bead; moderate ears, oval, erect, prominent, and near the hack of the head. 
Its eyes are small, its neck short, its skin extremely thick, indurated, and .. 
in some species forms thick plates. The hair is scanty, the tail moderately ' 
long, slightly tufted at the end, and its limbs are stout and short. Kach 
foot has three toes, with distijicl broad, round hoofs. It has in most 
tiisps one or two horns in the Jriitlline of the face. It is a modification 
from the stock of hyracothcriutn, as shown, and is getiertilly unintelligent and shy 
Imt if brought to Imy is ferocious. Its sight is dull, but its heaving and scent are 
reiiiarkably acute. It feeds on herbage and shrulis, sleeps the greater part of the 
(lay, and is fon<t of wallowing in mud. These, then, are the nearest living relatives 
of'the horse, ass, and zebra family, and present inanr points of resemblance. Thev 
are not, however, in the direct line of the horse’s ancestors. That animal, as has 
been said, and may here be seen, vleseeiidcd from the eohippus and the phenaeodus. 
The eohippus harl four toes ami a nidimeiit of a fifth f soiiietinies wanting); its 
tcctli were very much like those of phenaeodus, ami the great gap lietween the 
thcek teeth .and the iiipper.s, the ‘bar' that makes it possilde to use a bit, had not 
appeared. The crowns of the tcctii, too, diil not show the same pattern as those 
of the present day horse, hut were already beginning to be modified along the 
parallel lines. The little anbnal was only aijout the size of a fox or dog, and was 
beginiiing to leave the marshes in which jdienaeouus s])eiit its life and to take up 
its existence on the drier plains with the touglnn’ vegetation that in tliat situatioi. 
supi'lanted the juicy herbage of the marshes. This next animal, the anchitherium, 
bad three toes on each foot, and wu-s somewhat large]'; a gap had ap[)eared between 
its tushes (canines) and its cheek teeth, but it still had the same number of leelli 
as its ancestors, altliougli it was now very evident that tliey were assuming the 
same shape and peculiar arrangement as those in the liorse of to dav. Tlien in 
hipparion we have a larger three-toed animal with a barge head, an ugly I'oinan nose, 
and probably long hair. It had under its eye a 'orunicn,’ or oil gland, and sozne 
s!iy from this that it could not have been an ancestor of the horse; but, in thi.s 
coimectioii, it is interesting to note that the r.acehorse Bend Or liavl a dejmession 
strongly developed in this situation, and there are lunnerous other e.xainples of its 
occinrcuce- The teeth of hipparion are very similar to the teeth of our horses, 
and show- an undoubted relationship. Like our horses, too, it had lost one of its 
tlieek teeth, and had six instead of seven. In thi.s connection, as showing a relation- 
ship, it i.s interesting to note that occasionally a seventh tooth niakes its appearance 
ill a horse of to-day'. When it does occur it is small, bhiii’f, and badly formed. It 
is called a 'wolf’s tooth,’ and used to be pulleil out by farriers when it appeared, 
iiiidor tiic- mistaken belief that it affected the eyesight. How this could possibly 
he so I leave to your imagination, as my own ri'ason cannot supply a solution. It 
suffices to say that the appearance in a comstant situation of that one tooth alone 
is sufficient absolutely to prove a relatiunshi{i bctwecui the horse and some of his 
hypothetical ancestors. It is only met with in the upper jaw, never in the lower, 
and this point is interesting, because in tlie tapir, which 1 told you is a relation, 
it always exists in the upper, but never in tiie lower jaw, ami this fact may be 
regarded as a further link. To come then to proto and pliohippus we have an 
animal like a large dog, some species as large as an ass, in which the three toes no 
longer ioucli the ground. The middle one is short, broad, and strong, and takes 
most of the weight. The otlier t'n'o are drawn up like the hooflets of a cow or pig, 
or rather even more like the so-called ‘dew claw’ of a dog._ Some types had alto- 
gether lost these no'w useless appendages, and were very eijuine. Its teeth are essen- 
tially horsdike and its habits seem also to have been. The stages between are 
filled by aniiiials which more and more resemble the horse of to-day, The other 
lioofs or toes are less and less marked, until you have in the horse only the splints 
remaining, In ancient horses these were always distinct and separate, but with 
"s_even these are tending to disappear, and often in old horses are completely 
joined with the cannon bone and have no separate existence. lu course of time 
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they will tend absolutely to disappear. Such briefly and very cursorily is 
history from fossil bones. These changes were assisted by changes in climate in 
the nature of surroundings and in food. The difference between the marshy lauds 
where a spreading five-toed foot was useful, and the plains and uplands, where it 
was necessary to run on the toes, accounts for the gradual change in the foot, and 
the difference between the succulent plants of the river edges and the harsh grasses 
of the plains accounts for the small changes (which neverthless are characteristic) 
in teeth and in facial feature. How quickly these changes are brought about we 
can see in our own history. Professor Keith has pointed out that there is a great 
change in the skulls of men in tho last 1,900 years. The eye socket has become 
more open and rounded at the edges, the cheek bones less prominent and angular 
and these changes have been produced, together with differences in the formation of 
the jaws, the gums, the palate, and the teeth, by the simple act of chewing, it 
was the art of cooking that was responsible, for in the time of the Britons the 
uncooked food was exceedingly coarse, and anyone who has chewed grain from 
the ear will appreciate the jaw power necessary for an ancient meal. The Romans 
brought the art of cookery to England, and the Normans spread and elaborated 
it less than 1,000 years ago. Tough meat was rendered tender by boiling, and 
the power of the jaw was tremendously reduced, while modern machinery, with 
its minces, its soups, its tender meat, soft bread, cakes, and puddings, enables 
people to eat practically without chew'ing. If in 700 years this slight change 
could have produced a marked change in bony structures, how much greater ones 
would be produced in the horse during a period estimated roughly at three million 
years. As regards evolutionary proofs from vestigial remains in the animal itself 
T had intended to enlarge, but as your patience has probably been considerably 
strained already 1 will only refer to the feet, the splints, the teeth, the color, &e,., 
very briefly. It must he stated, first of all, that occasionally by a throwback 
horses with more than one toe on each foot appear. Suetonius and Pliny both tell 
us that the favorite horse of Julius C»sar had three toes on each foot, on which 
it walked as an ordinary horse does, and the other 'two rudimentary. The horse 
Bucephalus, of Alexander, was probably of the same class, and a traveller named 
Siebold, a biologist, has described one he saw exliibitcd in a market place at a 
horse sale in 1860. Bo also has Prank, the Principal of the Veterinary College of 
Surgery at Munich. Then, again, Ileusel points out the inner splint on the forefoot 
quite often has the rudiment of a hoof on it, and as this does not touch the ground, 
and is accordingly not worn off, it often grows long, horny, and irregular, as do some 
times the hooflets of old cows. Cases such as this prove the descent of the horse 
from an animal wdth more than one toe on each foot, and still more so do the 
occasional occurrences of what is called a ‘stag horse,’ in which all four feet 
present extra toes and have developed hoofs which bend over as they grow like 
hooks. I have referred already to the splints and their common fusion with the 
main bone as age jirugresses. This often occurs about the seventh or eighth year, 
and in any case the splint bones of a[Lcient horses arc longer, larger, and more 
bulbous ended than those of our day. "With regard to the teeth, the earliest 
types show less complicated folds of enamel and are adapted for crushing, but 
they gradually change into the pillar-shaped molars of the horse, which, owing to 
their strength and the foldings of enamel, are suitahle both for grinding corn and 
for chopping gritty grasses. It is easy to trace in a series of drawings the gradual 
change from the lowest to the Jiiost complex typo. Something of this may he seen 
ill the gradual growth of the teeth in the horse of to-day. You have the incisors, 
or ‘ nippers, ’ first narrow from front to back and wide across, then sqiiarer, and 
finally three-cornered, being flat in front and ridged behind. The horse’s teeth, 
of course, are characteristically marked by the ‘mark’ which disappears with age, 
and also by a yellow spot in front of the pit, which lasts after the latter has dis- 
appeared. The first permanent nipper appears, I believe, from two and half to 
three years, and the corner tooth at five years. The 'tushes’ or canines are usually 
found only in the male, but are rarely found in marcs as woH. In both ca^s 
they are survivals pointing to earlier ancestors to whom they w'ere needful. As 
regards color, it is often interesting to note that by a throwback the horse vesenmes 
the zebra or the ass. Dun horses especially frequently exhibit a dorsal stripe right 
down their hacks and a shoulder stripe or two, while the upper part of the foreleg is 
frequently striped crosswise. These markings may or may not exist ’ 

but are always interesting. Finally, although the horse only has one toe it has m 
the leg the muscles that serve in other animals for all five toes, and although to j 
have in many cases been adapted to other uses their existence is a strong ]m ^ 
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ooiifirmatory evirlence that the horse originally had five toes. When one considers 
that, the shaggy Shetland pony, the horse of rrzewalsky, the huge draught, and 
the clean-limbed racehorse are admitted without liesitation to i>e one family, it is 
jj; amusing to remember that people insist with acidmoiiy that animals which present 
fur less differences than these do are totally unreliitetl, J am sure the time will 
,. 011 ) 0 . if it is not already at hand, when such theories will be as dead as the dodo. 
] Itiive only touched lightly this very wide subject, but I hope that there has })een a 
little, at any rate, in my paper to claim your interest, tm<l I onist thank you for your 
hind attention. ” 


lone pine, January dOth.— Mr. J. A. Ilokias read a pajier on suitable’ 
wlieats, and said that, In tlie event of early jaltis, he would sow a variety of late 
^heat, such as Baroota Wonder, Marshall's, White Tii.^fon, or Leather Head. 
Those were good varieties for grain or hay. In sowing l-ite wheats, he would use 
Ubush. of seed and 1121bs. of super, to the acre. Last year his Baroota Wonder 
had yielded 16bush. to the acre, White Tuscan and Leather Head about ISbiish., 
and "Marshall’s about seven bags. He favored the fJoor pickling of seed wheat, 
using half a pound of bluestone to three gallons of water, whicli would pickle 
about 8buf3h. of wheat. After some discussion tlie Branch decided that the follow- 
ing varieties of wheat were most suitable for tlie district:— For ha> — Baroota 
Wonder, White Marshall’s, White Tuscan, and Leake’s Bustproof. For grain — 
Re<l Teagle and Federation. In pickling wheat, members favored floor pickling 
mth a solution of Ub. of bluestone to 4galls, of water for Shush, of seed. 

SALISBURY, March 6th. — -An address was delivered in- Mr. G. Quinn (Horticul- 
tural Instructor) on the enltivatioii and iiianuring of citrus trees. At the con- 
clusion Mr. Quinn answered a number of questions, and was accorded a hearty vote 
of thanks. 

TWO WELLS, February 6th. — Mr. A. I'ratt displayed several varieties of wheat 
in and out of chaff, which he had been selecting for n number of years. He urged 
upoji all farmers the necessity for growing clean wiieats, even though the seed cost 
more. There was no excuse for growing smutty wheat. 

TWO WELLS, March liffh. — A paper was read by Mr. L, H. Dawkins in which 
he set out the conditions under which siih-agents dealing with wheat for the Wheat 
Harvest Board work. He detailed the routine woi'k of weighing and issuing cart- 
notes, and the difficulties surrounding the reductions in prices through wheat being 
smutty or containing barley. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

SALT CHEEK, 

March Kith. — Present: eight members and one visitor. 

Gnowixo Other Crops th.vn Whe^vt.— Other crops besides wheat should be 
grown, to enrich the land, observed Mr, W. Lee, ,iun., in a paper on tlmt subject, 
ill order that they might keep more slock and spread the harvest over a longer period. 
Next to wheat, oats provided the most profitable crop, and a much larger area 
could be sown with profit, in oriler to provide fodcler for stock on the farm. In 
most years a good return of grain could be obtained, and a big stack of hay could 
be cut as a standby for times of drought. Another good crop to grow was peas. 
He had tried two acres with satisfactory re.sult?, keeping 100 fowls for six weeks. 
He just raked the peas and carted them as required. The fowls did the threshing. 
Turnips were worth growing. He sowed lib. of seed witii the peas. He was able 
tu get a wagon-load at a time and feed them to the pigs, Berseem in that district 
was a failure without irrigation. Kale did not do well.- -Mr. Y, Lee, sen., con- 
sidered that kale should be grown by itself, Mr. W. Gale had not been very success- 
ful in growing oats. 


YADNARIE (Average aiiiuml rainfall, 14.0ffin,). 

March Tlth,— Present; HI memlK'r.s _ 

O.VTES 01? A Farm. — Every paddock should be possessed ot a gate, remarked Mr. 
F. Banks iu a paper entitled ‘'Gates on a Farm,’ and accordiug to the posi- 
tion of the paddock, the sort of gate was a matter for consideration. If the pad- 
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dock were so placed that the piiblie were continually going to and fro a panel 
or even a four -wire and stick gate should be erected. If a panel gate were pro- 
vided he advised that the words ‘‘Plea,se shut this gate’^ be printed on it. Iq 
jnost cases he had seen simply a wire or two pulled across the gateway. The wire 
gates with sticks were much more serviceable, but still only makeshifts. For a large 
farm he preferred wire and stick gates for distant paddocks only in use during the 
harvest time. It was unnecessary expense to have too many double gates. Ho ad- 
vised one gate, swung on a good strainer, with a wire catch to loop over, or, better 
still, an iron catch. To the public the wire gate or gates broken and fixed up with 
wire, and not swinging, caused a very great annoyance, because they tore clothes 
^ and flesh, and wasted time, Mr. A. Spriggs said that in fixing a wire gate it was 
* better to use the link of a chain at each end of the wire. A very satisfac- 
tory sheep gate could be made with two sticks, three wires, and a piece of netting 
wire with two or three droppers to prevent the wires becoming tangled, Mr. 
Deer advised the use of a manufactured gate on roads extensively used by the 
public. Mr. A. J. Hutchinson considered it unnecessary to fasten the road gate 
of a paddock unless the paddock was to be cultivated. Mr. J. H, Kruger said that 
that was the second time the paper had been read, and since the first reading there 
had been an improvement in the gates in the district, Mr, W. L. Brown considered 
that the main gates should be the best the fanner could afford, 

KOONIBBA, February 1st. — Discussion took place on the occurrence of black 
rust and takeall in wheat, and the means to be adopted to prevent or destroy them. 
Opinions differed as to the efficacy of bluestone pickle for the prevention of smut, 
members relating their erperiencee under varying conditions. 

50PPI0, March 6th. — Mr, J. Newell, the Chairman, presented the fourth annual 
report on the work at the experimental plots. The three plots, which were | acre in 
extent, were ploughed on April 22nd, under rather dry conditions, and were drilled 
on May 3rd, with 2bush. of Calcutta Cape oats and Icwt., 2cwts,, and 3 ewts. of 
mineral super, per acre. The land was harrowed after drilling. The crops came 
up fairly evenly, but suffered through excessive wet, and became rather patchy. 
Growth was fairly even, but slow. Crops harvested on December 9th. Resulte:- - 
Plot 1 — ^Icwt. super, and 2bush. oats per acre, yield 33 sheaves, equal to 3291bs, Plot 

2 — 2cwts. super, and 2buah. oats per acre, yield, 30 sheaves, equal to 287}hs. Plot 

3— 3cwte. super, and 2bush. of oats per acre, yield 30 sheaves, equal to 3161bfi, In 
the discussion which followed there was a consensus of opinion that about Icwt. of 
super, per acre was the most profitable dres.‘iiiig for most of the land in that district. 

YALLUNDA, December 2nd. — Mr. T. Forrest initiated a discussion on the ques- 
tion how competition with other countries would be carried on after the war. 

Y'ALLUNDA, March 8th. — During the course of a meeting which took the form 
of a social evening, Mr. F. Olsten (Chairman) delivered an address on the advaa- 
tages which had been reaped from the work of the Agricultural Bureau, and he 
appealed to all to become members. Mr. R. B, Jenkins initiated a discussion on 
experimenting. Each district, he pointed out, required different treatment, and an 
experimental farm in any one district would not answer the purpose. It would 
be too expensive to establish experimental stations in every district. Something 
was lacking in the soil, and super, did not yield the return it should. They did 
not seem to have the right class of manure for that part of the country. He advis^ 
growing oats, getting rid of mallee shoots, and keeping sheep. Mr. Gardiner said 
that some plant foods were essential, and experimental work should be undertaken 
to ascertain what was lacking in the soil. Mr. Trigg advocated mixed farming. 
Mr. Proctor said that experiments were require^d on the poor soil, and the farmer 
could not afford to experiment, because it took all his time to make a living, Mr. 
Roberta said that the Government should a^ist individuals in experimenting. _ Mem- 
bers were generally of opinion that experimental plots should be established in each 
district, with Government assistance. 

YEELANNA, March 3rd.— Mr. R. Smith read a short paper setting out a few 
reasons why dams should be fenced. In the first place, the fencing of dams kept 
the water clean. If a farmer allowed his team, returning from work, to go laW 
the dam and drink, one by one, the water was so stirred up and muddy for the 
later ones that they did not care to drink, with the result that they lost condition. 
The dam should be fenced and the water elevated to troughs by hand pumps 
windmill, the latter being more useful to the farmer whose house and gardei were 
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siUiated near the dam. An unportant reason why ,Urns should be fenced was 
that horses freriuently passed blood worms into the water with their droppineg 
and other horses dnnkmg the water sucked up the worms with it. The water 
ill a <lam, if fenced, was lit for human cousuiriptidii, ljut not otlierwme. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 

EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

MONAKTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, Min. to loin.). 

March 10th. — T' resent: 10 rn embers. 

Quantity of Wheat to Sow.— The principal considerations in determining the 
quantity of wheat per acre to sow, declared Mr, J, Hartmann, in a paper dealing 
n-itli that question, were the size of the grain and the variety. The wheat should 
be clean, and should have been put tljrough the grader oi' winnowing machine. All 
xutibish, cracked grain, or barley should be removc<l. The grading of the wheat 
niattered less than cleaning it thoroughly of weed seeds and barley. With large, 
jilunip grain 201bs. extra per acre should be sown. The early sorts required to be 
sown more thickly than the better stooling varieties, For average grain, Ibush, to 
the acre was sufficient, but some sorts, like Golden Drop, required at least IJbusii. 
per acre, especially if sown for liay. At least l^bush. of bats per acre should be. 
sown, and VJtli barley 2bus]i. were not too much. Barley should be pickled at least 
one week before sowdng, and it would then run evenly through the drill. — In the 
(li.«!Cusslon, some members were, of opinion that the quantities mentioned were correct 
for wet, seasons, but in dry seasons consirlerahly less would prove more protitable. 
In regard to barley, the opinion was that from Ibush. to 1 Ibush. was ample. 


BAMCO. 

J'^ebruary ,oth. — Present: nine members. 

An Ash Distributor, — The question of how to dispose of the cuttings after prun- 
ing. remarked Mr, G, Jackman in a paper on an ash distributor, was one which had 
caused considerable thought and discussion. So far as that district was concerned, 
there appeared to have been very little effort made to successfully deal with the 
subject. The fact that each year many pounds of good ash fertiliser were lost to 
the ground, owing to there being no proper means to distribute the ash after burn- 
ing the cuttings was apparent. If that could be remedied growers would find a 
great improvement in the condition of their orchards. He had to admit that it 
was no pleasant thought to him to have to allow the pota.sh to be lost each year, and 
after considerable thought he devised a nieaii.s with the material at his disposal 
to overcome the difficulty. For the past three yimrs ho had lieeft using the machine, 
and had found it very satisfactory. There were no very great difficulties to be 
overcome in the making of a suitable implement. While not claiming perfection 
for the device, and admitting that a more scientific implement could be made, 
the one he was about to describe would fulfil the re(.iui cements of growers in that 
district, and would be found to he very durable. He first procured a •lOO-gail. malt- 
ing tank, then a carriage upon which the tank was placed; that could be made 
from an old V-shaped scarifier frame ^Yith wheels attached, three of which were 
required. The two back wheels required to be fi.xed on the in.side of the frame to 
prevent them coming in contact with trellis post.s or trees, Tlie bottom of the 
tank was partially removed, and a grating laid across the aperture. To prevent 
the heat, which was very great, injuring the vines or trees, a sheet of iron was 
fixed on each side and in front, the back iunng left open to allow the cuttings to 
be more easily put in the tank. It was necessary to put in a good mallee 
root before starting to t)urn the cuttings, because the root caused a good heat, and 
when w'ell established, the cuttings, no matter how green, would burn very readily. 
On account of the heat it was necessary to have the horse about 10ft- aw’ay 
the distributor. That could be easily done bv using Ihc ordinary trace chains. Mr, 
U. J. Burton said that he hail assisted in w'orking one of the machines at Renmark. 
It was large, and had four low wffieels. It burned as fast as two men could feed 
it Mr. F. Lewis commended Mr. Jackman's idea, jirovided it would P^y- Mr. 
f. G. Rogers suggested that iUhnight ptav for several to co-operate, Mr. Jackman 
said that the maebine di<l a clean job, ami gave some manure, if only a little. 
Matcr-al and building cost £;i lOs. Members considered that tiie machine would pay 
on a IS-acre block. 
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Back Dkyi.no veksum Tkay Drying of Fruit. — Mr._ E. Borroughs read a pupgj 
on tho above subjeot, in -which he said that in his opinion rack drying of frnit was 
preferable to tray drying, especially to a man -who had to hire labor and had to 
<le^eiid on himself to cover the fruit through a sudden storm coming on — often in 
the middle of the night. Other advantages were that if the fruit happened to get 
wet it did not become mouldy unless very bad weather followed. With tray drying 
the fruit had to be turned every day, and became very dark in color. On the mck 
a better color was obtained, there was quicker spreading and less ground room was 
required for drying purposes. It also produced a cleaner fruit. It was thought bv 
some that rack-dried fruit dried lighter in weight, but he had not tested it.' The 
main complaint against the rack was the coat of material and erection, but a rack 
costing about £20 would dry as imieh fruit in a season as the same amount laid out 
in trays would. Trays with care lasted about five years, and required a lot of 
mending, whereas a rack would last about 20 years and did not req-nire washing 
twice a year and putting away in the shed. Mr, F. G. Rogers said that rack-dried 
fruit wa*s heavier than fruit dried on trays. Sawn timber for racks was cheaper 
and better than split posts. Mr. F. Lewis said racks gave more security and less 
worry than trays. During bad weather the drying process still went on. Mr. E. J 
Burton considered it cheaper to go in for galvanized iron cover first. The initial 
coat W.1S heavier, but it saved replacing expenses in two years. 


BERRT, March 7th. — Mr. E. R. Moss read a paper on fodders. He dealt 
largely with the question of growing fodders on small dry blocks, and offered sug- 
gestions in regard to making the best use of the land for growing fodder for stock, 

COONA.LPYN, March 9th.— Mr. A. Gurner read a paper in w-hich he set out 
the necessity for keeping books. If no other method were adopted a banking ac- 
count should be opened, and all moneys received should be paid into it, and all 
accounts paid by cheque. In that way, an exact statement of revenue and ex- 
penditure would *bc established, from which any bookkeeper could evolve a bal.'incc 
sheet. 

Advantages of a Good Water Supply. — Mr. G. 'i'enuing read a paper dealiug 
with the advantages of a good water supply. All farm stock, he said, should he 
well supplied with water, especially horses, which at ail times should have access to 
a plentiful supply. Mr. Whitehead thought water could be more profitably em- 
ployed on lucerne than on market vegetables. Mr. M^all would feed the lucerne to 
sheep and turn it into mutton in preference to feeding it to eows. 

GERANIUM, March .3rd.— Discussion took place on harvest results, members 
agreeing that owing to the excessively wet winter the sandy ground did not give 
a good return. That, in conjunction with takeall in some of the older gromid, cor- 
siderubly lowered the average, although the heavier ground yielded a good return. 

MYPOLONGA, March 7th. — Mr. Muspratt delivered an address on irrigation, 
which w^as very ^Yell received. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLAC'KHEATH. 

March .3rd.— Present: 12 members and five visitors. 

CULTIV.VTTON OF Fruit.— lu that district, remarked Mr. J. Pym in a paper on the 
cultivation of fruit, a large portion of the land was suitable for the cultiv:itu«i o 
fruit, especially apples, pears and apricots. The site selected should be sheltercii 
from storms. The wet parts could be planted with plums, pears, and quinces. Uou 
healthv trees, not more than one year old, should be planted. On no account shoii ' 
old trees that had been cut back year after year in the nursery be purchased. i 
did not advise trying to run a large orchard in conjunction with the mm, 
every landholder should plant about 50 assorted trees to provide fruit toi i ^ 
house. The present outlook, lie said, did not warrant planting fruits on land w 
wotdd grow lucerne, as the latter provided a quicker return, lasted lor years, a . 
on the whole, paid better in proportion to the labor and capital expended. 
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INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26in. to 27in.). 

Marnh Sth. — Present: 11 members and one visitor. 

PoddER -AND (iRASs CULTIVATION. — The eultiviition of fodder and grass, observed 
E, H. Mayfield in a paper on that subject, was most important in connection 
Wh successful farming, especially in the Sontli, whci’e the rainfal] was assured. 
Most of the farms were small, and it was neces-sary to cultivate the land in such a 
as to carry more stock. Ten acres of laud cultivated for fodder w’ould 
cari'V more stock than 80 acres of natural pasture. Tlic best kinds of fodder crops 
to grow depended entirely on the quality and condition of the soil to be put under 
cultivation. He had had excellent results from I’apc and oats, grown on land pre- 
viously cropped with peas, and the number of sheep it wouhj carry and fatten was 
astonishing. Land for peas should be ploughed a fair depth, and not less than 
‘’bush, of peas to the acre, with 70Ibs. of bone super,, shoiibi be drilled in. Bheep 
^lioiild never be put on tliat crop until the peas were ripe. When ripe that fodder 
ftoiild fatten at least 10 sheep to the acre. They would eommautl the top price in 
the market, because pea-fed lambs were well known by Itutchcrs, The land would 
be well manured by peagrowing and .dieep running on it. Excellent results should 

bp further realised by runnijig the cultivator over H and drilling in about Ibush. 

of oats, Gibs, of rape seed, and lOlbs. of suffer to the acre. Tlic best method was 
to run the drill shallow, because rape seed would not do well when buried too 
^oeply. Harrows should not be used after sowing, Ijiit a light roller should be run 
over it. Best results were gained by getting the rape in reedy for the first rauis, 
bw'ause it then grew very (juickly. In fact, in six sveeks tliere was good picking 
for sheep. Hc h.ad obtained splendid results from 10 acres treated in that way. 
It carried and fattened more sheep in six months than 1(10 acres of matural pa.s- 
turc. He put ,S8 ewes and 12 lambs in poor condition (bought at lOs. each) in a 
rape paddock. A day or so after purchasing them he offered to sell at 11s., which 
was refused. The sheep were left on the rape for three weeks, and were offered 

again. The same buyer who had refused the sheep before at 11s. purchased at 

Us. fid. per head, and' did in)t know they were the same line of sheep. When put- 
ting sheep on rape it was necessary to be very careful not to allow them to remain 
in the rape too long at a time, until accustomed to it, because if the sheep were 
hungry there was a great danger of them being Ijlown, There were many more 
excellent fodder crops, and ^lerhaps lucerne was one of the best; but it required 
a certain amount of irrigation, and where there was not plenty of water to flood it 
well through the summer it did not do too well. Ohoii moullier grew well. AVherc 
a few cows were being milked it would be found one of the most profitable fo-lder 
crops to grow. Half an acre would produce enough green feed to keep half a dozen 
cows in full milk for three months. The plants should be planted out about 3ft. 
apart, and the same distance between the rows. If put in the best soil H would 
pav well. In regard to grasses, there were too many good sorts to mention them 
all', but one of the best for that district was English rye, because it was a perennial, 
and would shoot after summer showers. Another good fodder when the land re- 
quired a rest from wheat was rve grass, oats, and different clover seeds sown to- 
gether. Those made a good coat of feed for stock, otherwise it took several years 
for land to regain its natural grasses after wheat growing. He did not favor 
berseeni, because it required a lot of irrigation. He preferre.l philaris for a winter 
grass. It was a hardy doer, and would grow anywhere and anyhow. Cold and 
wet weather did not seem to hinder its growth. Paspalnm was another good grass, 
and did well on poor soil and kept green all the summer. plot m (hat district 
had carried 24 sheep to the aero for three months without eating d down too hare. 


MTLANG. 

February 10th.— Present: 44 luemku'S and several \kitors. 

The Wheat Standard,— Mr. F, Kruse contributed a paper in which he dealt 
with the method adoptc*d in determining the f.a.q. standard for wheat m South 
Australia. Among other objections which he had to the present 
fact that when the fanner marketed wheat which did not come up to the standard, 
the price at which he was paid for the grain was decreased, but no increased price 
was given for wheat heavier than the stand/ird. He suggested a fixed standard, 
say 62Hhs. to the bushel; inferior grain being .locked, and superior gram being paid 
for aecordinglv. He thought tint the only samples which should be used for the 
purpose of estimating a standard should be those forwarded by Hon, sec- 

retaries of the Agricultural Bureau, and further, that the standard should bo h. ed 
by the Government. 
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MILANG. 

March 10th. — Present: 37 members. 

Handi'EBI>iso Sheep. — In a paper on the handfccding of sheep Mr. T. B. Moss 
said that he proposed to deal with the handfeeding of she<jp as^ a supplement to 
natural feed at such times as natural grasses were scarce. The majority of fanner ’s 
flocks in that district consisted principally of breeding ewea, which were kept for 
the purpose of raising market lambs. To obtain the best results from those owes it 
was necessary that they should be kept in good strong condition throughout the 
season. Feed grown on cultivated land consisted mainly of dandelion,^ clover, an;] 
like grasses, which, though they produced abundance of feed in the spring, as soon 
us the dry weather came were quickly cleaned up or blown away, leaving little or no 
dry feed to last over the autumn. There was then the stubble feed, but when that 
was finished (usually about the end of March, should the autumn rains hold off) the 
sheep experienced a trying time until the green feed came, and it was then that 
the benefit of handfeeding was exemplified. Some farmers, when feed became scarce, 
sold a portion of their flock to save the others, necessitating buying again later in 
the season at a price considerably in advance of that at which they sold. Others, 
not wishing to sacrifice their ewes, kept them all, and allowed them to pick a living 
as best thev could. Consequeutly the ewes became poor and weak, resulting in many 
losses at lambing time, of both lambs and ewes. Both of those practices entailed 
a serious loss to the farmer which could be easily avoided by a little feeding to tide 
them over the bad time. There were various ideas about feeding sheep, but he pre- 
ferred to supply chaff and oats mixed. Ewes should be fed on somewhat similar 
lines to milk cows, and though chaff alone was good for them, the addition of a 
little bran or oats effected a marked improvement. Last year he fed to 100 ewes one 
bag of chaff and about a bushel of oats per day, and found that they kept their 
condition well on it. By handfeeding for two or three months of the year a fanner 
could keep at least 30 per cent, more sheep than without feeding and make a good 
profit thereby. The cost of feeding 130 sheep for three months, at the rate of llh, 
of chaff and ^Ib, of oats per sheep per day would be as follows:— Five tons of chaff, 
at 50s. per ton, £12 10s.; ISGbush. of oats, at Is. 9d. per bushel, £11 18s.; total, 
£24 8s. The return from the 30 extra ewes kept (at say 25s. each for lamb and 
wool) wouM amount to £37 Ids., leaving a balance of £13 2s. in favor of hand- 
feeding. That was a very moderate estimate, and was given as a possible average 
for a number of years at the present prices for feed, and for lambs the proposition 
would show a very much larger profit. Several different kinds of feeders might be 
used. If feeding on grain, light wooden troughing could be made fairly cheaply, 
but if feeding chaff something bigger was required. A useful feeder might be made 
from bags threaded on two wires and stretched between two posts or trees, with 
stakes driven on either side at intervals of about 6ft., and the wires tacked on the 
top of them to prevent tlie feeder sagging. Feeders should be about 2.5yds. long 
for each 100 sheep, allowing them to feed on l)otli sides, and should be about IBin. 
high to the top. The sheep would not then walk in the feeder. One of the essentials 
for sheep was a good supply of water. Sheep would do well in the dry weather on 
a small amount of feed if "they had plenty of water, but on the other hand they 
might have anv amount of feed, and if they were, short of water they would quickly 
lose condition.^ Sheep would do best if they had water to run to when they wished 
without being driven. About 12 months ago he purchased 100 two-tooth ewes in 
lamb, and as the seasoji continued dry he was forced, about April, to commence hand 
feeding them. He found that by giving them the quantity of feed above stated tiiey 
kept in good condition. He had not the least difficulty with tliem at lambing time, 
and they reared 98 lambs, which returned £114 6s. 8d. The returns for wool wct'j 
£. 54, a total of £168 6s. 8d., or an average per sheep for the 100 ewes of Cl l-'is. sd. 
Considering that those were maiden ewes, that was an excellent return, and was due 
to the ewes being kept in good condition right through. That could nut have beeji 
accomplished without Imndfeeding. 

NARRUNG (Average annual rainfall, 17in. to 18in.). 

February 3rd. — Present: 11 mRml)erg and one visitor. 

Win the W.\r Proihjction. — Mr. G, G. Hackett road a paper entitled 
War Production,” in which he advocated increasing the yield of the • 

better methods and better feeding. Pig-raising should be more extensuely pn 
tised, and with the scarcity of sheep and cattle, pork and bacon mu.st rema ” 
goo<l demand, and realise good prices. Even at low prices the pig ga'C a ”)? 
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return on the capital invested than most other animals. Farmers should also erpori- 
inent m wheats and manures to obtain more profitable returns, and the area sown 
for potatoes should be extended. Increase in the production of cattle and sheep 
should he a feature in the farmer's win the war enterprise. Another reason for 
the making of a special effort was that the purpose of assistiiig those who returned 
to their district from the front should he kept in view. The returned soldiers would 
reijuire ail the help which could he given them, and if that district could show a 
greater capacity for improvement in agric.ultural and other products there was every 
reason why land should be obtained for the returnerl soldiers to enal)le them to 
secure permanent homes in that district. Mr. Goode considered that it was neces- 
sary to increase the production of foodstuffs. Although the district's main line was 
dairying, butter was an essential, and an important factor in supplying a nation’s 
wants. 


FORT luLLlOT (Average annual rainfall, 20,33iii,). 

February 17th, — Present; nine niembers. 

Dipping Sheep for Tick and Lice,— The law in regard to undipped sheep should 
be enforced, remarked Mr. Hamilton Welch in a imper on dipping sheep for tick and 
lice, because undipped sheep caused the spread of the vermin. It wa.s a good plan 
for one man to construct a dip, and for as many owners as possiijle living within a 
few miles to make use of it, paying so much per hundred sbehp. A useful pit should 
be 30ft. long, Sft, deep, and 22in. wide on top, tapering to about 1ft. at bottom, 
The entry should be steep and sudden, with a bevelled slab built in the wall and made 
slippery, so that sheep could not hold their feet, and con.^icqueiitly fell into the pit 
when endeavoring to walk upon it. The outlet should gradually slope upwards, with 
cement steps to enable the siiwp to walk into the draining yarrl. The walls of the 
pit might be built of stone or brick, cemented over to make them watertiglit. Sand 
or gravel was best for a foundation ; clay was liable to swell and cause cracks. The 
receiving yard should be fairly large, according to the quantity usually owned in the 
district, with two or three .smaller yards, finishing up with a smallVard tapering 
into a race, where the sheep ran along in single file. One man ami a hoy could then 
regulato the pace at which they entered the dip, preventing too iiianv from jumping 
in at a time, otherwise they w’ere liable to drown one another or endeavor to breathe 
under water, which would cause death by poison. Another man, with a pole and 
small crosspiece attached to the end would push each sheep under, ensuring the sub- 
mersion of each sheep and regulating the pace at wliieh the sheep should swim 
through. At the outlet tliere should be two draining yards, a fence with a gate 
dividing them, enabling the first pen of <lippcd sheep to pas.s on to the second yard. 
By the time the second lot was put through the first lot wmuld be nearly dry and 
about ready to turn out. When that lot was dry the second could be passed up, and 
so on. Convenient yards would measure 10yds. long by 4yds, wide, divided into 
two. That w'ould hold about dO sheep in each pen. Tlic iioor should be of brick 
with cement over the top, with a slope towards the dip, either draining in the centre 
or on the lower side, where a small wall was necessary to prevent overflow. The floors 
should be swept frequently to prevent too much m.aiuire washing into the dip. All 
sheep, including lambs of any size, from two weeks to one month, should he dipped 
after shearing. That would prevent the tick from laying their eggs in the wool. 
Scientists described the egg as a “pupa," or an encased young tick, which it was 
saiil would only live five ilays without food. Tie did not belie\e tliat dipping sheep 
ftouhl actually kill the tick, but it tnost certainly drove them off Ihe .dieep, and they 
died from starvation, because they coubl not live in the wool wlien sheep had been 
thoroughly dipped. To prevent the spread of tick it was necessary to dip early, dip 
well, and dip every sheeji and latnh on the f.iriii and see that one's neighbors did 
likewise, A few undi]>ped shec'p would R]>read tick through a dock, Tiecause the 
insects could live upon the sheep a few months after they had heeri dipped. The 
flock should he examined occasmnally lest they should come in contact with un- 
dipped sheep. Sheep should not be dipped wliilst thirsty or very hot. 


STRALTHALBYN (Average annual rainfall, J9.28in,). 

March 0th.— Present: '27 niemljcrs. 

Buoughing and CfLTiv.iiTioN FOR THE GuowiNu Of WHEAT.— Where a farmer was 
ckictly dopeudent for his living on the proceeds of hay and grain, premised Mr. 
7. D, Piney, in a paper on ploughing and cultivation for the growing of wheat, it 
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was absolutely necessary to practise a systenntic course of fallowing. In regard 
to ploughing, moat of the work should be done with a set implement, he said, Xoo 
many furrows resulted in unevenness in depth and hard patches. The narrow fuf. 
row slice was more often than not set on edge instead of being completely turned 
over. That was a most objectionable feature, and could not produce good results. 
He advised the throwing out of those ploughs, because they were unprofitable atiV 
they should get possession of a good working plough, certainly a set one, if the 
clear acreage warranted it, A good sweeping mouldboard should be used, ensuring 
a complete turnover, with not more than five furrows, 841 n. or 9in, wide, with sulli- 
cient horse-power to plough down to Gin. or Gin., according to the depth of the 
subsoil. It was impracticable to do good work with less strength than IJ horses 
per furrow, because in any stiff land the horses tired. If the subsoil should be at a 
shallow^ depth it would not hurt to turn up an inch of clay, because it soon worked 
up with 3in. or 4in. of surface soil, and tended to give greater depth in shallow 
places. After ploughing, if the laud were likely to drift with the wind, the harrow 
should not be used. Tf there were no danger of that it should be harrowed oiiee onlv 
immediately after ploughing. He was averse to using the harrow’ as a means of 
cultivation. They seemed only to fine down the surface, which w’as likely to set 
hard after a mo<ierately heavy rain, a condition exactly opposite to the good de- 
rived from worked fallow. The cultivator should be used constantly, and they 
should keep on scratching as often as possible with it, not only when the paddocks 
were dirty, but whenever time permitted. The farmer should have a good idea as to 
the depth of his ploughing in different parts of the land under fallow, and at the 
first scarifying he should work as deep, or almost as deep as the plough. Subse- 
quent working should be only 3in. to 4iii. deep. The object in going deep the 
first time was that, under many conditions, ploughing was rough, and it would 
often take the sods a considerable time t-o set down closely and firmly, which was 
the first factor necessary to the formation of a perfect seed bed, and the following 
working at a shallower depth did not disturb that bed. It should not be forgotten 
that good, deep ploughing and cultivation in the first place tended to deepen the 
soil, and so allow the roots to draw moisture at a greater depth than was the ease 
where the land was scratch ploughed. A good depth also to a great degree re- 
sulted in uniforinity and e veil ess amongst cereal crops. He then proceeded to deal 
with the important part played by oxygon, nitrogen, and hydrogen in plant growth, 
and explained the necessity for allowing an abundant supply of air to reach the 
roots of the plant. Cultivation, he stated, was the chief factor in effecting a storage 
of moisture for the crop. By loosening the laud the rainfall was prevented from 
running to waste. The spaces between the particles of worked land were far grea- 
ter than ill set land, and absorbed and retained a much greater quantity of moisture 
before becoming thoroughly saturated. As most of the useful rain fell in showers, 
with perhaps loug intervals between, the growing crops were almost entirely depen- 
dent upon the retaining properties of the soil. He then quoted from an article on 
“Tillage and the Soil for Wheatgrowing,’’ by Mr. W. J. Spafford {Journa}, De- 
cember, 1916, p. 369). 


TJRATDLA AND SUMMEKTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 44.3Gin.). 

March 6th. — Present: six members. 

Tmprovinti .VXD I’erti [USING THE SoiL. — Mr. C. W. Kessell, in a paper ou improv- 
ing and fertilising the soil, expressed a high appreciation of the value of stal'le 
manure, not only from the point of view of its fertilising properties, but also be- 
cause it made the soil friable and easier to work. Stable manure should contain 
straw or bedding of some kind that would absorb the urine, which contained larger 
proportions of nitrogen and potash. Two acres of land well fertilised were better 
than four or five acres of inferior land, involving the employment of less labor and 
giving better results. In addition to manuring, the land should be worked deeply) 
and then receive continual surface cultivation. A proper circulation of the air 
let into the soil was as important aa any other factor of the plant growth, and 
hel[md to supply proper plant food. The soil could not be worked too much. It 
was necessary to use artificial manures in conjunction with stable manure to st unit- 
late and give leaf production. Stable manure should be well rotted, if possible. 
order to prevent the germination of Uie seeds which it might contain. Manure that 
was carted on to the ground in the hot weather should be ploughed in as soo*’ as 
possible, otherwise the ammonia, which was one of its chief constituents, woiilo 
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t,« lost. Manure from cattle ami awine cotitaine.] a larger percentage of water 
than other animals, and was cailed cold inanure. The manure from horees and 
4ieep and poultry being relatively dry, fernionted easily, aiid was called hot manure 
tfouie crops, such a.s cabbages, lettuce, &c., neediM ammonia or nitrate of soda as 
\vell as stable manure or bonednst to help them nmliire. Some .soils should not be 
worked if too wet, beeause they only puddled ami set too liard. Soils which were 
ploughed and left through the winter should jimt be ploughed and left to lie as 
they were turned over, so tliat when the weeds emmi up the ground could be ero-s 
harrowed. Otherwise, if harrowed and rolled, the ground would set, and the weeds 
were not so easily moved by the harrows, In the hot weather inuk-hiiig helped to 
teep the moisture in the soil, and kept the ground iVom setting too hard when 
watered, and became free and loose to work. The ploughing in of green crops as 
manure was another method of improving the soil, and was not generally practised 
Put when a .supply of stable manure was not available, that would be 'a consider* 
nble help, i’eas were one of the best green crops to grow. It was necessary to 
sow one and a half bushels to the acre in spring or autumn.. 


MOaNT COMPASS, February 10th.— Meinl.ers met at the garden of the Presi- 
dent (Mr. M. Jacobs) and made a tour of inspection of the local gardens which 
proved interesting and Instructive. Later on, at the residence of Mr.^ A. H. 
Simons, members discussed what they had seen during the afternoon, and geiimi 
satisfaction was expre.ssRd at the information which had been gained.' 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

KONOOBONG. 

March 6th, — Present: eight members and four visitors. 

A paper was read by Mr, C. T. Atkin on the garden on the farm, in which he 
advocated the establishinent of a vegetalde garden on every farm. A windbreak was 
also essential to protect the ganlcn, and for that purpose titrees should be usi^d in 
the same niaimer ns a paling t'enc.e. There should be a fair depth of soil and plenty 
of water should be used in conjunction with suitable fertiliser. A heavy dressing 
of stable manure dug In once a year proved very effectL\e. Members generally agreed 
that a garden was of no use without a windbreak, and that the garden should be 
dug to a depth of 18iii. The experience of the writer of the paper went to denion- 
Btrate that melons, pumpkins, peas, beans (broad and French), cabbage, cauliflowers, 
carrots, parsnips, lettuce, red beet, spinach, tomatoes, cucumbers, artichokes, radishes, 
and rhubarb did well in that district. Gooseberries, loganberries, strawberries, aud 
raspberries could also be profitably grown. 


KYBYBOLITE {.Average annual rainfall, 22in.), 

March 8th. — Present: IJ niendx^rs and one vi.Gtor, 

VjcuKT.vBLE ASP Fruit GROwtNTr ON' THE F.uiM.- -The first consideration in vege- 
table growing, observed Miu H. Douglas, in a j^aper on vegetable and fruit grow- 
ing on the farm, was to consider the class of kind available. Laud of a peaty 
Mture was pre-eminently suited for all vegetable growtli, Secondly, there w-as 
good chocolate loam, with a good clay subsoil to retain the moisture, and thirdly 
a sanrty loamy soil, which was good for jiotatoes and onions, where water was 
available. In regard to the time of planting, wha: to jibnt. and how to plant it 
would be well, comniencing in August, to sow peas Aoi'kshiro Hero for preference) 
from the first to tlio middle of the moiitli. I'arrots, parsnips, and lieet should be 
sown, the two last-named in <)uantities to last all the season, because what was 
kiKHvii .as middle crop was not suitable for that district. Cabbages might also be 
planted and eontiiined at intervals of a month until the end of October. .At the 
end of August turnips and swedw should be plaati'd, sowing the latter in aniaU 
beds, suitable for requironient.s, T.ettuce sliould be ]uit in in small plantings until 
the end of September, and kepj growing vigorously, because success depended on 
quick growth — say eight or nine weeks, Freipient appUcatioiis of anunouia or 
nitrate of soda wore very beneficial. French bi'ans should be sown in November to 
3'VQid tho frost. Marrows, tromlKmea, cucumbers, &c., should also be sown. Heavy 
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dressings of stable nianure were suitable for these, with plenty of water, because 
the ground in that locality dried up very quickly. Constant watering was neces- 
sary, and constant applications of fertilisers; small quantities and often beini? 
better than one heavy dressing. Potatoes might be planted at the end of October! 
In planting the ground should be given a good heavy coat of stable manure, which 
should be ploughed in, say nine months before sowing time. The soil should he 
harrowed and scarified to produce a fine tilth. When planting furrows should be 
hoed 2ft. apart, and 1ft. between the setts. The land required to be ploughp,,! 
deeply, and should be plantevl outside of the furrow in order to have loose soil be- 
neath the set, which should be between 4in. and Sin. deep. When planting a hand- 
ful of bonedust and potash should be sown to each step along the sets, the mixture 
being ill the proportion of half a ton of bonedust to Icwt. of potash. A site for an 
orchard should have a gradual slope to allow for natural drainage, with a shelter 
from prevailing winds. If no natural shelter were available some quick-growing 
trees should be planted such as pines, which would achieve the twofold purpose of 
providing shelter as well ai timber for boxmaking, available in say 35 years 
from planting. The trees should he planted so as to be square all ways so that 
they could be cultivated by horse power, and thus save labor in keeping in con- 
dition. The holes should be 3ft square and 18in. deep. lu planting the young 
trees the roots should be spread out evenly, and there should be a small elevation 
in the. middle of the hole, raising the tree slightly and giving the roots a down- 
ward tendency. The, ground around the young trees should be trampled in fairly 
firmly, and the trees should be staked to prevent young roots from loosening by 
swaying about. If planting apples the trees should be obtained from a reliable 
nurseryman, and planted on blight-proof roots double worked. If planting pears 
they -should be worked on seedling stocks, because they made better trees, and were 
not so subject to throw suckers. The seeds of Winter Nelis were best. If cherries 
were set the seeds of Mazzard were best. The following varieties of apples were 
Suita, ble for home consumption: — 'Clooking — Mot's Eoyal, Empress (early), Dunn's 
Seedling and Stone Pippin (late); early eating — Irish Peach (very good, only 
subject to fu-fii-cladium), Williams Favorite, Gladstone, and Gravenstein (all for 
home use), following on with Cleopatra, Jonathan, Koine Beauty, Stunners, and 
Worcester Pearmain (all suitable for export). As regards harvesting the crops, 
a fairly safe method was to cut the fruit, and if the pips were dark in color, ap- 
proaching black, it was safe to pick them. Some fruits were better flavored if 
picke<l on the green side and then allowed to ripen on shelves, as for instance, 
the Duchess pears. Apricots and peaches should be picked on the firm side in 
order that they might be carried without crushing. A judicious thinning of fruit 
would give a better marketable article and quite as many cases. For success it 
was necessary to cultivate wtII, spray frequently, and mamire judiciously. 


MUNDALLA. 

February 14th. — Present: seven members. 

Reaping a Crop. — As soon as a crop of wheat was fit to harvest, remarked Mr. 
J. H, Windebaiik in a paper on reaping a crop, the machines should commence to 
reap it at once, because a crop harvested as soon as it was ready was far more easily 
handled and entailed far less waste than if allowed to become over ripe. That was 
particularly the ease with oats and barley. In fact, oats could be stripped a little 
on the green side, as long as the bags were not sewn up for a day or two. The 
paddock should be always reaped the longest way, and the drilling should not be 
crossed more than was absolutely necessary, because the ground set so hard that con- 
siderable grain was lost off the comb, besides being very rough on the machine. The 
bags .should be sewn up as soon as tilled, and carted straight away, because wheat 
if left out in the sun for a few days would lose in weight from 6Ibs. to 8lhs, per 
bag. A crop might be harvested with a reaper and thrasher, reaper and winnower, 
binder and thrasher, or a complete harvester. He preferred the complete harvester 
because it saved labor and wheat. 
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